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vderivg Books, or Goods of any kind 
ia lease stute that you 
saw them adve in The New-Engil or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


A Fall and Varied Stock of PIANOS, 
New and Second - Hand, Upright and square; 
also REED ORGANS, 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE. 


Pianos for Rent will be sent to the Seashore, or to other 
Summer Resorts. 


Books to take to the Seashore 
or the Mountains. 
THE WORLD OF SONG. 250 large pages, filled with 


the best and most pepeer Songs of the Day. $2.50 in 
Boards; $3.00 in Clot 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. Contains most of the new 
and ular Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., 
&c., by Strauss and other celebrities. $2.50 in Boards; 
$3.00 in Cloth, , 


PIANO AT HOME. A large collection of the best 
Pianoforte Duets. $2.50 Boards; $3.00 Cloth. 


(@™ Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
_ 4st Washington St., BOSTON. 
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To our Patrons. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

TEACHERS)’ attention is called to | for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant for 

instructors. 

Principacs and or Famitiss should examine our 
list, composed of tes of the best American and For- 
eign Colleges Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
The U.S. School and Colleze Direct guide for 

those having children to of best 
it /ree on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
3o Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, ete. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 ot 


Summer T ins A 
We BRO WE, Principal. 


The 


Cyclopeedia of Education: 
A of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem, 


One large 8vo volume of +80 pages. 


in half turkey morocco $7.00; in half 
full morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 

The ia of Education has -where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 


scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 
E. Steiger, 22 &24 Frankfort st., New York, 
g@ The introduction of the Cyclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to \genta, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassignud, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


@” A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


123 | WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


{Published 


Preparation for the American 


and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpurevs will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with ils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of F ; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bewen; fessor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive fwo or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by corre . 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”—[{ Prof Goodwin's Testimonial.§ 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877 116 22 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


Students preparing tor Harvard, Wellesley, and other 
Colleges, or Scientific ools, can Jearn of a Classical In- 
structor, Principal of a city High School of large experience 
and success, whose pupils have entered Harvard with 
“honors,” taken Porter prize at Amherst for ‘ best prepar- 
ation,” and “highest rank” at Wellesley. Students taken 
during July and August, and for the year, at reasonable 

e. Particulars F. B. Swow, or T. W. Bickng.t, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials may be seen. 


Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 

This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with Cuemistry, Miner- 
ALOGY, and Zoo.tocy. Address for Circular. 

u8k $H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 


Cowperthwait & Co’s Educational Series. 


NEW EDITIONS AND NEW BOOKS FOR 1877. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


MONROE’S 
Readers and Spellers. 


Introd. Exoh. 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, . "* $0.11 


Monroe's Practical Speller, . 1 .16 
Monroe's First Reader, . . . . 
Monroe's Second Reader,. . . .22 
Monroe's Third Reader, . . . . 42 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . » .50 .38 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . . . 75 .56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . 90 .68 
Monroe's Primer, . .... «10 .08 
Monroe's First Reader, (Leigh Type,) .18 .13 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Sid.) 30 .22 


= SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B, Mowror, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 
A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 


~GREENE’S 
New Series of Grammars. 


“Introd. Exch 


Greene's Introduction, . . . . $0.34 .25 
Greene's English Grammar, .63 .47 
Greene's New Analysis,. . . . . .54 


Greene's Language Series. 


Thought and Expression, Part I, . .20 .15 
Thought and Expression, Part Il, . 25 19 


Outlines of English Grammar, . . .35 .26 


HESE Books form two complete Series, adapted 

to the different grades of city and country schools ; 
but each series and each book may be used independently of 
the others, 

Prof, Greene was the first to introduce the methods of 
teaching recently adopted by the various Language Text- 
Books, and it is believed that his improved books are far 
more practical than any heretofore published on this subject. 


The Success of Greene’s Grammars 


since their revision, is wholly unprecedented. They are 
already used in a large proportion of the leading Cities from 
Maine to California, in three-fourths of the Normal 
Schools of the United States, and have recently been 
adopted in more than One Thousand Cities and Towns 


HAGAR’S 
| Series of Mathematics. 


Introd, Exch. 
Hagar's Primary Lessons in Numbers, $0.18 .13 
Hagar's Elementary Arithmetic,. . .80 .22 
Hagar's Common School Arithmetic, .60 .45 
Hagar's Elementary Algebra,. . . .75 .56@ 
Hagar's Elementary Geometry, (inpress).75 .56 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Dictation Problems and Reviews, . .30 
Key to Hagar'’s Com. Sch. Arithmetic, .90 
Key to Hagar’s Elementary Algebra, 1.12 


HESE Books are especially adapted to the im- 
proved methods of instruction that now prevail in the 
best schools throughout the country, 

Mental and written exercises are combined in each 
book of the series; the methods are such as are used in 
actual business life, and the arrangement of the books is such 
that, either the Primary Lessons and the Elementary 
or the Primary Lessons and the Common School Arith- 
metic, may form a course complete in two books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. It 
is believed that the use of these books will save one- 
fourth of the time usually devoted to this study. 


UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 

The intrinsic merit of Hagar's Mathematics is suf- 
ficiently attested by the wide-spread popularity they have 
obtained in the short time since their publication, They 
have already been adopted for Public Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Seminaries in all parts of the country; and 
in more than One Thousand Public Schools in the 


WARREN'S 
New Series of Geographies. 


Introd. Exch. 

Warren's Primary Geography, . . $0.45 .34 
Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.12 .85 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography, .90 


HIS SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 


of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 


It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economica] Series, published. 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject, 

The Brief Course and the Physical form a popular 
Two-Book Series. 


Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the science above a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 

4e-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 


fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 


Introduction Price, 60 cts, atin. ne of the ween so that they are rapidly be leading Towns and Cities. During the first two years of ant features ; and, dlee, by thelr long continued ese, 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. hpi de their publication nearly and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the Os) 
48 Nos., per prey THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 200,000 Copies were Issued. leading Cities in the Country. ae 


These Books are already in very extensive use, and their sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change in any of your school books, don’t m~. 4 


at 


watil you have examined our publications in that department. It will cost you nothing to do this, as we are always willing to send specimen books for ey pation 
with a view to their adoption, on receipt of the Exchange Price, which will be refunded if the books are adopted, or if returned to us in case their adoptiva is not 


Co., PHILADELPHIA. : 


decided upon, ‘Address, 


BOSTON ;—37 and 39 Brattle St. 
JAS. A. BOWEN, Supt, 


COWPERTHWAIT & 


NEW YORK :~142 


and 144 Grand St, 


WM, H, WHITNEY, Supt 


CHICAGO ;—WNo. 25 Washington St 
F, 8, BELDEN, Supt, 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


New Text-Books. 


PROF. OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 


The whole subject for Common Schools 
in two books. The fullest and cheapest 
Series published. 


The Pictorial Primary Avithmetic, 


This is the freshest and most charming book of its kind 
published. It will at once awaken the child's interest. 
For Introduction, 20 cents. 


Olney’s Elements of Arithmetic, 


Very Full, Complete, and Original. 


It contains 366 and is much fuller than any book 
published on Business Arithmetic, with a great variety of 
a and has a copious list of drill and test exercises in 

ractions, ‘D inate Numbers, and Mensuration. It has 
more ica) cases of Discount than any others It is al- 
together the most complete and thorough book of its class 
printed. Introductory price only 53 cents. 


Colton’s New Geographies 


The new edition has been elegantly illustrated 
by pictures, which bring eut the leading points and anima! 
life in each section The Maps have ail been re- 
biack-face type. They have three full sets of Maps—Study, 
Raiirodd, and Reference — all distinct. At is the best 
aad cheapest Serics in the market. 


The New Introductory Geography 


For first introduction, - - 


The Common School Geography. 


For introduction, ° - 1.08 


The Com. School (without Ref. Maps). 
For introduction, - - - - 


Specimen Pages sent on application. 


Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Lossing’s New Outilne History of U. S. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Haveh’s and Wayland’s /ntellectual and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course. 

Olney’s Algebra and Higher Mathematics. 


Send for our Introductory Catalogue, 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


Ww. H. FAUNCE, 
(Care of Lee & Shepard), BOSTON. 137 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


— 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their li ical illustra- 

tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Their C i imoni 
inn 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E. ical Apparatus, 
and ‘ arl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 


‘Duty to im goods 
Duty and a Manufacturer? Prices. 


Ritchie’ s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatas, illustrated, 
price ts application, (When writing please 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Pluids, &o. 
105 & 113 Water BOSTON. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ano ORAWING MATERIALS or at KINDS. 
st. 


TECHNOLOGICAL | SCHOOLS. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of _ 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; pa an Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. WV. B.—JZ have no partner in business. Ill zz 


AGENTS WANTED, 
wand $50 to $200 PER MONTH 


——-—-A New. Clear, and 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 1877, 
3 volumes of the World’s great, grand History in one. An- 
cient, Middle Ages, and Modern, including history of 
Centennial Exhibition, Inauguration of President Hayes, 
and 7urkish difficulties. A book of thrilling interest and 
universal need. Sells faster than any other. Beautiful illus. 
trations, low prices, qu ck sales, extra terms, circulars free, 
Address J. - McCURDY @& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cincinnati. O ; Chicago. Ill.; St Louis, Mo. 125d , 


“Behold! (Luke 10) I bring 
J you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be be = People.” Our 
new book oody’s Sermons 
Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your. vacation can be made to pay you from $50 to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A single agent secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York, 


122 a-cif 


ACENTS 


A volume of thrilling interest by the emment historian, 
ng the social, political, and 


L. P. Brockett, describi 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, fhe causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
dan,— the mighty interests of other nations involved. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, eit’ 


Manufacterers and Importers of 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
S¥™~ Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


125 eow h 


School and Church Furniture, 
- “THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 

Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 
118 tf BOSTON, MASS, 


Zuccato’s Patent -Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Ete. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dusicn, Map Drawinc, Examination 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vALuz of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of time and MONEY, and a ConTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 


cation. PAPYROGRAPEH co., 
Box 874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
fa... NORWICH, CONN. 


FRED JUENGLING, stent 


NO. 90 BOND STREET, 


cols supplied with the above 


he proprietor, or by A. G. WHITCOMB, Agt, 73 ro ed 
see, 


nal, A pr il +7, 1877. 
Sch on the lowest t 
122 NEW YORK, Street, Boston. Call and 1934 


Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 


Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 

Wanted instantly. 3000 Agents on very liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 

309 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 124 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


profitably 
DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address to 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the amount of matter, more and better 
illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof, HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 


The Grand History of the WorLp Berore Apam. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in | 


a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 
PLAN as shown by Science. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions. Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample I!lustrations. 
Address ¥C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
: It contains £8 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
im and drdps, post-paid, 25 cts. 5 pochoass, with assorted 
ewelry, @R. Solid Go/d Pa’ent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


& 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 


Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily aichel-plated and will last a lifetime, Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best sel ing article out. Sam- 
ple 33 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents... Send for a sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 7 Breen N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & co., 
108 22 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Attention, Teachers ! 


SUMMER BOARD 
Among the Granite Hills! 


Is in one of the moet delightful towns on the 
Conn. River, overlooking scenery the most 
beautiful in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
is elegantly situated, in fine order; beautiful 
grounds, spacious yards for children, a fine 
gymnasium, croquet lawns, etc. ; rooms com- 
modious and well furnished, a good table, 
and good pianos accessible to all who desire. 
r rom oo to $7.00 per is 
moderate that ind viduals or families will find 
it as economical to spend a few weeks in this 
healthy and charming home, as to remain at 
their own residences. 
and their f and all desirous of a quiet, 
healthy, and delightful summer retreat, will 
do well to inquire at our office, before making 
other plans This beautiful resort is on the 
travel to the American Institute at 
Montpelier. Address 


New-England Jour. of Education, 
124 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


‘NUMERAL CARDS. 


in the best 


Used Primary Schools in Boston. 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
oston, or THomrson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 
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CONTENTS. much as to what the young women graduates shall do, | directly in the eyes as well as on the work, inj 
, injures the 
prayer (poe) any men eyes in the end. The best way is to work with a side 
English Vil; Ty Fredk Jewel, Ph.D.. 14|Drackett, in Harper's Magazine, ligh sr 
15 it is necessary to have the working-table before the 
Nithemalies ssvssrsee?icrins esivartsuretitieeisenescccecssssce ag] | ~~ The greatest man of modern science said that he| window, the lower portion of the latter should be cov- 
Ie the Night (poem): by Udarswtsesesseccccceccwv rin ig] Kaew not how it might seem to others, but that itlered with a screen, so as to have a top light alone, 
be, Homie seemed to himself that he had merely walked upon the which does not shine in the eyes when the head is 
A Geographical Puzzle; :7|shores of time, gathering here and there doubtfully a| slightly bent over and downward toward the work. In 
pebble, while the great world of science lay beyond his|the schools in Germany this matter has already been 
The Normal School Teacher: The Ideal and the Real...........+.++++ 19 r “ 
by Meda Of @ man whose judgment in all matters to which he| windows, but only have side lights from the left; and 
Noe. his attention was scarcely inferior to his genius. a light simultaneously thrown from two sides gives 
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PRAYER. 


Prayer is the world-plant’s purpose, the bright flower, 
The ultimate meaning of the stem and leaves ; 

The spire of the church; and it receives 

Such lightening calm as comforts, not aggrieves, 

And with it brings the fructifying shower. 


Prayer is the hand that catcheth hold on peace: 
The living heart of good and nobleness, 

Whose pulses are the measure of the stress 
Wherewith He us doth—we do him—possess ; 
When these do fail, our very lives decrease. 


Who uses prayer, a friend shall never miss ; 

If he should slip, a timely staff and kind 

Placed in his grasp by hands unseen shall find; 
Sometimes upon his forehead a soft kiss; 

And arms cast round him gently from behind. 


H. P. C., in Boston Transcript. 


Public Opinion. 


— The question that has been raised by some as to 
what the young women graduates of our colleges shall 
do, does not seem to be any more pertinent than the 
equally persistent question, What shall the young men 
graduates do? The latter will go on in life ; a few, a 
very few, will become prominent lawyers, statesmen, 
physicians, clergymen, writers; a large number will 
become steady merchants and business men, fathers of 
families, useful members of the great frame-work of 
society ; a considerable number will not be even that, 
and will be lost sight of after a few years. Because a 
man has a college education, he is not necessarily a 
marked man; but if he has rightly used the oppor- 
tunities offered to him at any well-ordered college, his 
whole life will be broadened and steadied, whatever 
relations he may come to hold to society, and society 
or solitude will be found to yield to him all its possibili- 
ties. And so it will be with the women. They will 
come back from their college-life to their homes with a 
broader appreciation of the value of those homes. 
They will find their own places. Some few will go on 
into professional life. Schools are eagerly watching to 
utilize all who may choose to labor in that line for an 
independent life, and they will start fairly in the work 
of teaching, and hence not break down physically in it. 
‘Some will give, us books which will, we trust, savor 
more of the impartiality and breadth of writings of the 
English women than of the flippancy and superficiality of 
the American style. ‘The majority will organize homes 
of their own, will become, like the men, heads of fami- 
lies, and their whole lives in all their details will, like 
those of the men, be broadened and steadied by their 
college training. ‘They will hold their lives in their own 
control, and not be swept away by the force of undis- 
Ciplined impulses. ‘These will be the majority. No 
’nconsiderable percentage, as with the young men, will 
make no mark, We are not to trouble ourselves 9 


The nineteenth century has inherited the fruits of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s genius, but I fear it can hardly claim to 
have inherited his spirit. The American who has not 
yet made up his mind on every question of the day is 


almost a curiosity, and a genuine wonder is the man 
who reserves his judgment until he has completed his 
thinking.— Prof. Adams, 


— Experience, tact, knowledge, and facility of im- 
parting instruction cannot be expected in any high 
degree without adequate pecuniary returns. When an 
ignorant bungler can earn more wages in the shop, or 
some simpering girl command more generous recom- 
pense as a lady’s maid than even teachers of estab- 
lished reputation often receive, is it not too much to 
expect young men and women of fine abilities to pursue 


long and expensive courses of study to fit themselves 
for the important work of teaching ?— San Francisco 
Post, 


— It does not cos¢ much to hang up a few pictures in 
the home or in the school-room, and one of our sweet- 
est poets, you remember, says, “‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.”-Am. Four. of Ed. 


— A teacher who wishes to be accomplished and 
successful must have three qualifications :—1. He must 
be on fire with his subject. 2. He must love the labor 
of instruction. 3. He must consecrate all to the best 
interests of his pupils. To have these qualifications, 
he needs,—1. A vigorous and flexible mind. 2. A 


quick perception of character. 3. A masterly knowl- 
edge of ways and means. 4. Tact, skill, and grit. — 
Lronion Commercial, Ohio. 


— Keep as much as possible in the grand and com- 
mon road of life; patent educations or habits seldom 
succeed. Depend upon it, men set more value on the 
cultivated minds than on the accomplishments of women, 
which they are rarely able to appreciate. It is a com- 
mon error, but it is an error, that literature unfits women 
for the everyday business of life. It is not so with men. 
You see those of the most cultivated minds constantly 
devoting their time and attention to the most homely 
objects. Literature gives women a real and proper 
weight in society, but then they must use it with discre- 
tion.— Zhe School and Home. 

— Now is the time for teachers, at least those in 
high schools, and in the upper classes in grammar 
schools, to give their pupils a lesson on the European 
war, its causes, and the two main scenes of operation 
thus far, one in Europe, and the other in Asia. It is 
easy thus to give the older boys and girls such facts 
that they can impart a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation on the subject at home.—Z xchange. 

— Statistics kept by ocylists employed in infirmaries 
for eye disease, have shown that the habit of some per- 
sons in facing a window from which the light falls 


an interference of shadows, it has been strictly forbidden 
to build school rooms with windows on both sides, such 
illumination having also proved to be injurious to the 
eyes of the pupils.— Zhe /rish School Mag., Dublin. 


— Those who are engaged in the work of the press, 
and thus have an influence in moulding the opinions 
of the people and supplying information, may prove 


themselves lovers of their country by telling the truth 
at all times; by discussing fairly and fearlessly all 
questions of interest and importance; by exposing 
wrong-doing, wherever found.— Zhe College Olio. 


Methods of Teaching U.S. History.— No. Il. 


BY CELESTE E, BUSH, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


To avoid the monotony so fatal to interest, vary the 
method of recitation frequently. The following are 
some of the ways which I have tried and found valuable : 

1. Recite by topics. 
. By question and answer. 
. Uninterrupted recitation. 
. Written recitation. 
. Chronological tables. 
. Recite from maps. 
. Special preparation. 
Volunteer recitations. 
Historical essays. 
Collateral study. 
(a) Observing anniversaries. 
(6) Studying characters. 
(c) Relics. 
(d) Local history and tradition. 
(e) Reading to the class. 
Historical pictures. 
(g) Newspapers. 

Some of these methods need explanation. 

1. Arrange the topics in the order which you think 
best, and it will not be like anybody’s book ; require 
your pupils to copy them, and recite in thatorder. This 
is effectual in breaking up bookishness and mere word- 
memory. 

2. Sometimes test a pupil by allowing him to give, 
uninterruptedly, and in his own way, a considerable 
portion of the lesson. 

3. Written recitations economize time, each one then 
giving the entire lesson ; it also gives an opportunity to 
correct errors in spelling, composition, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc. 

4. The class may all be exercised simultaneously by 
writing chronological tables upon the board. I know 
there is a great deal said against cramming with dates, 
so that teachers are_sometimes frightened out of requir- 
ing them, and I freely admit that a memory of mere 
dates is worthless ; but the ability to construct a chrono- 


logical table from one’s own Memory of events in theis 
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sequence and proper relations, is worth a great deal. 
Dates are chiefly valuable as a means of comparison. 

s. When the lesson involves geography, require the 
pupil to recite from a map, drawing it himself if possible. 

6. Occasionally ask two or three members of the 
class to make special preparation upon some subject 
by consulting more extended works, and bring the re- 
sults before the class. (Oh, that we all lived in the 
neighborhood of Charles F. Adams, Jr., and his town 
library !) 

7. When a subject has been recited upon, call for 
volunteer recitations from those who are able to add 
anything to what has been already given. 

7. A lively interest can usually be awakened by giv- 
ing time occasionally for collateral information. At 
present, centennial anniversaries of notable events are 
frequently occurring, and afford opportunities for bring- 
ing up these events in a fresh way. The characters of 
many of our great men are worthy of more especial at- 
tention than the text-books can afford to give them ; it 
will be found profitable to devote considerable time to 
their study, — and let it not be limited to military men 
and statesmen alone, but include authors, inventors, ar- 
tists, and scientific men, and whoever has aided in 
human progress. 

Make a lesson at sometime from the history of the 
vicinity, asking the class to bring in all the information 
they can gather, and also bring or describe relics of the 
past, such as ancient dishes, coins, furniture, wearing 
apparel, old houses, etc. 

Many of the cuts in their text-books are copies of fa- 
mous historical pictures, and even though poor in them- 
selves, will add interest to the study. Access to really 
good historical pictures would be very valuable. And 
finally, while working in the past, do not forget to call 
the attention of your pupils to current history, as it ap- 
pears in the newspapers. 

As to the amount of work which should be required 
of pupils, there are at least two distinct, popular the- 
ories : one is, that history should be memorized as thor- 
oughly as the multiplication-table ; the other, that it 
should only be taken as pleasant reading, — the latter 
theorists preferring historical novels to text-books. A 
golden mean is wisest here, as elsewhere. A student 
should read history, slowly and thoughtfully, with a view 
to remembering the thoughts, not memorizing the words, 
and should give it so much of genuine, hard study as 
will secure it a permanent abiding-place in his memory. 
The subject is too broad for a teacher to expect any 
degree of success without a great deal of study. 
If a selfish consideration is necessary to lead us to do 
this, we have it in the fact that no study is more disci- 
plinary in youth, or more satisfactory in old age, than 
is history. 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


NO. Vil.— PERIOD OF THE LATER ENGLISH. 

The period and its peculiarities. We gain in simplic- 
ity of classification and clearness of view, by embrac- 
ing what remains to be considered of the growth of our 
English tongue, in one period, commencing with the 
reign of William and Mary [1698], and reaching to our 
own times. Lying wholly this side of the latest revolu- 
tion in England, which could materially affect its Jan- 
guage, institutions, and laws, the changes which mark 
the former are not so much the result of distinct move- 
ments, as of that steady acquisition along its whole line, 
and that subtle refinement within its entire field, which 
mark a peaceful and prosperous prime. 

The later Latin divergence. ‘There was, however, one 
temporary Latin side-drift, which stood out as an ex- 
ception to this process of natural growth and refine- 
ment. It was chiefly due to the effort and influence of a 
single writer, Dr. Samuel Johnson{1709-1784]. Bring- 
ing to bear on the thought and the language of the 
times, an intellect and activity alike gigantic, Dr, John. 


son, for a time, threatened to remand the middle Eng- 
lish from the idiomatic grace and felicity of Dryden, 
Temple, and Pope, and his own contemporaries, the 
early essayists, to the Latinized rigidity and harshness 
of his favorite author of the former period, Sir Thomas 
Brown. 

Happily, however, the great superstructure of the 
language was now too nearly completed, and too firmly 
compacted, to allow of any radical reconstruction. 
Moreover, the strong native sense, and the thorough 
honesty of Dr. Johnson, always held him firmly to the 
side of robust thought and vigorous expression. Hence, 
after the extreme tendencies of his Latinity had been 
corrected by the subsequent reaction, there still re- 
mained to the language, as the result of this Latin 
divergence, a positive gain in classic breadth and ele- 
gance, 

The early Essayists and miscellaneous writers. Against 
Johnsonian Latinity, were arrayed the early essayists, 
Steele [1671-1729], and Addison [1672-1719], and such 
miscellaneous writers as Defoe, Swift, Pope, Lady Mon- 
tague, and Goldsmith, The influence of the essayists 
alone, not only on English style, but on taste, morals, 
and manners as well, exerted through that remarkable 
series of periodicals, the Zafer |1709], the Spectator 
[1711], and the Guardian [1713], can hardly be over- 
estimated. “To the essays of Addison in particular,” 
says Dr. Drake, “ are we indebted for the formation of 
a style beyond all anterior precedent, pure, fascinating, 
and earnest, that may be said to have effected a revolu- 
tion in our language and literature, and which, notwith- 
standing all the refinements of modern criticism, is still 
entitled to the praise of a just and legitimate model.” 

The early essayists were indeed for their times, what, 
for the middle portion of the period, those leaders of 
the later school of essayists, Sidney Smith, Jeffrey, and 
Macaulay,—the founders of the Zdinburg Review [1802], 
were, though in a broader field and after a more Titanic 
fashion. For, though we may not attribute to them the 
same important function and influence in shaping into 
elegance the yet unsettled style of the language, yet, 
in the versatile and masterly use of that style in mis- 
cellaneous composition, and in developing almost at a 
burst, the art of original and exhaustive criticism, they 
were immeasurably superior to their predecessors. 

Influence of the Historians. During the preceding pe- 
riod, no unworthy beginning had been made by Claren- 
don [1618-1679], and Burnet [1643-1737], in develop- 
ing the capabilities of the language as a vehicle for his- 
toric writing. It was, however, reserved for the gener- 
ation following the early essayists, to witness the rise 
of that incomparable trio, each an advance on his pre- 
decessor in fidelity to fact, and splendor of style, — 
Hume [1711-1776], Robertson [1721-1793], and Gib- 
bon [1737-1794]. In the main, unheralded as their 
master-works were, by previous achievements of com- 
mensurate power, it is difficult to account for the breadth 
and grandeur of the advance they made, and almost as 
difficult to form a just estimate of its influence. Be- 
wildered, as we well nigh are, with the resplendent 
efforts of the later-day historians, — Lingard, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Froude, Mitford, Grote, Milman, Prescott, 
Bancroft, Motley, and others, we can still see that they 
have but like great captains, wielded in their own field, 
the mighty linguistic forces which their predecessors 
had marshaled and disciplined to a pitch of perfection, 
which, for grand historical writing, left nothing further 
to be desired. 

The Novelists. Yor popular breadth and effective- 
ness, the influence of finely-wrought fiction on national 
thought and expression must always transcend that of 
its more circumspect and regal sister, Aisfory. In the 
earlier life of the language, fiction had been wholly the 
creation of the rude bard and rhyming romancer. In 
the next period, what had been before sung had to be 
transformed and enacted upon the stage, with the ad- 
juncts of scenic representation. Now, with the wider 
circulation of the printed volume, and the universal 
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practice of reading, fiction was to assume a form more 
independent and ubiquitous, and was to be read rather 
than acted. The novelist was in turn to supplant the 
player, as the latter had displaced the bard. 

The period of the later English nowhere witnessed a 
drama that for capacity to mould or wield the language, 
compared with that of the Elizabethan age. In its 
place, however, English prose /ic/ion was now to appear, 
and with such wealth of imagination, and such fascina- 
tion in style, as to dim the lustre of everything dra- 
matic that was not penetrated with the genius of the 
one Shakespeare. We discover its cold, gray dawn in 
the “ Robinson Crusoe” of Defoe [1650-1731]; the 
“ Clarissa” and “ Pamela ” of Richardson [1689-1761] ; 
and the “Vicar of Wakefield” of Goldsmith [1731- 
1774]; but, as yet, it gives no promise of the full-orbed 
splendor which burst upon it, with the advent, in the 
“Waverly Novels,” of the “ Magician of the North,” 
a splendor which, — thanks to the genius of Dickens, 
Bulwer, arfd Thackeray! — knows, as yet, “ neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning.” 

Universally as fiction is read, the novelists, — not the 
dismal genii of the puerile and the putrescent, — with 
their affluence of genuine English, and abounding grace 
in style, are excelled by no class of writers in the influ- 
ence they have exerted upon the later English, — an in- 
fluence exercised not only in a direct manner through 
their own productions, but still more widely in a sec- 
ondary way, through the works of their co-laborers of 
inferior grades, for whom they serve as models. 

The Poets, The extravagant proportions assumed by 
fiction in the popular reading of the present day, tends 
greatly to overshadow the literary influence of the poets. 
In an earlier part of the period, before the rise of the 
great novelists, their position and power were unques- 
tioned. To them the development of the language on 
the imaginative side, since so effectively worked by the 
novelists, was chiefly due, It was their province to 
promote a finer choice of epithets, a larger use of fig- 
urative terms, and a more musical and perfect rhythm. 
In these directions; no slight gain had been reaped 
from the genius and culture of Milton, Cowley, and 
Dryden. 

To these succeeded, in the early part of the period, 
Pope [1688-1744] ; Thompson [1700-1748] ; Gray 
[1716-1771] ; and Cowper [1731-1800], — each in his 
own peculiar vein contributing to the poetic wealth of 
the language ; the first ennobling poetry with philosophy, 
and perfecting both satiric verse and the heroic couplet 
in rhyme ; the next, with masterly skill, translating the 
epic verse of Milton to the field of nature and the 
phases of the year, and transfiguring the Spencerian 
stanza so as almost to obscure its early brilliance by its 
later splendor ; and the last, so thoroughly domicilia- 
ting both blank and rhyming verse amidst rural beauty 
and domestic life, and perfecting both in simple grace 
and idiomatic purity, as to leave little to be desired. 

Thesé, however, with all their genius, do not bring 
us to a poetic u/tima thule. Only the next generation 
witnesses the rise of Scott [1771-1832] ; Campbell 
1776-1844] ; Byron [1788-1824] ; Moore [1780-1852] ; 
Shelley [1792-1822]; Coleridge [1792-1834] ; Words- 
worth [1770-1850]; and others ; some of whom in gen- 
ius, in masterful productions, and in potential influence, 
stand unsurpassed by the great poets who had gone be- 
fore. To what ripe excellence all these were bringing 
our poetic English, it only needs that, without invid- 
iously overlooking Arnold, Swinburne, Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and others, one should call to mind the 
matchless numbers of Tennyson alone, in which we 
find garnered, amidst an unsurpassed wealth of cul- 
tured Saxon-English, more of subtle and exact epithet ; 
of sentential grace and rythmical felicity ; of statuesque 
severity, and lavishness of color, than were ever before 
begotten or blended in the productions of one English 
mind. 

Other literary influences. The later portion of the 
period has been prolific in agencies capacitated to ex- 
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ert an important influence on the language. To these 
only a passing notice can be given. 

The popularizing of science, so characteristic of the 
time, has both tended to simplify and enliven the style 
of an important class of works, otherwise too severe 
and technical to reach the masses, and to give a wider 
circulation to scientific terms, for which the vernacular 
supplied no equivalent ; the practical effect of which 
has been toenlarge the vocabulary. Happily, too, there 
isi n this condescension of science to the wants of the 
the people, no disposition to compass its ends, by de- 
basing the language. 

The press, which had a somewhat mythical rise in 
the English Mercurie [1588],—a more certain appear- 
ance in Zhe Certain News of this Present Week [1622], 
—has grown, in almost every direction, to proportions 
altogether gigantic, and is not exceeded by either the 
pulpit or the public school, as an educator of the 
masses in the prevailing English,—in its highest walks, 
an English most clear, idiomatic, and vigorous. Too 
often, however, it falls into the hands of pretentious 
illiterates and shallow scribblers, who, when they do 
not propagate bad grammar and worse spelling, are 
straining after sensational rhetoric and vulgar wit, to 
the sheer debasement of what little good English they 
are capable of using. 

The pulpit, with its boundless, hebdomadal efflux of 
sermon-English, exerts, like the press, a divided influ- 
ence. Within arestricted circle it thrills a cultured few 
with a purity of language and elegance of diction, else- 
where not surpassed. A larger circle it edifies with its 
simple, straight-forward, unpolished English. But too 
often, possessing neither culture nor sound learning, and 
prostituted to the uses of personal display and religious 
sensationalism, it disgraces itself, and depraves the 
public taste, by its fustian and its rant. 

As for the schools, they have not been without their 
influence in correcting certain minor errors ; withstand- 
ing the growth of dialects ; and promoting homogene- 
ousness in the national speech. They have, however, 


too generally gone practically upon the assumption, |- 


either that the pupil already has gotten his English, or 
that it will somehow come to him in his course of study, 
and, hence, have neglected to provide for, and enforce 
its thorough and refined pursuit. As yet, also,—es- 
pecially in the lower schools, — teachers not only use 
no better English than their pupils, but know nothing 
about the proper means of acquiring and teaching good 
English, Their grand specific for the correction of all 
the ills which our native speech is heir to, is that mas- 
terpiece of illogical art and compiling dullness, the 
current grammar, and so they are powerless to do more 
than to distract cradle idiom and distress cultured 
speech alike. 

Summary. As for the rest, the Later English would 
seem, in every capacity and in all its departments, so 
far to have reached its Augustan age. In maturity, 
wealth, versatility, beauty, and power, there appears 
little that can be desired, and less that can be assuredly 
won. The vital question is, are the conservative influ- 
ences of higher education, literary criticism, and an in- 
telligent press, potent enough to save our language 
from the “Decline and Fall,” which sooner or later 
overtakes all imperial greatness ? 


Varieties. 


~~ Some one said to the poet Whittier, a few years 
ago : “ Mr. Whittier, of all your love poems, I like ‘Maud 
Muller’ best.” A twinkle came into the poet’s eyes. 
“Love poems!” said he, “I didn’t know that I had 
written any love poems ; and as for ‘ Muller,’ I consider 
it a very poor poem.” 

— “Or else” is tautological. Either word alone is 
Sufficient to fill the place so often filled, incorrectly, or 
both. Oris a contraction of other; else is from the 
Latin adius. 


— “Where was John Rogers burned to death?” 
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asked a teacher in school. “Joshua knows,” replied a 
little girl at the foot of the class. “ Well,” said the 
teacher, “if Joshua knows he may telJ.” “In the fire,” 
said Joshua, looking very grave and wise. ‘ 

— Hope is the ruddy morning of joy, recollection is 
its golden tinge ; but the latter is wont to sink amid 
the dews and dusky shades of twilight ; and the bright 
blue day which the former promises, breaks indeed, but 
in another world, and with another sun.—Richéer. 

— A negro being asked what he was in jail for, said 
it was for borrowing money. “But,” said the ques- 
tioner, “they don’t put people in jail for borrowing 
money.” “Yes,” said the darkey; “but I had to 
knock the man down free or fo’ times before he would 
lend it to me.” 

— The motto for the week, on a little girl’s Sunday- 
school card, was, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” There 
were gooseberries in the garden, but she was forbidden 
to pluck them. Pluck them she did. ‘“ Why did you 
not,” said the mother, “when you were tempted to 
touch them say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan?’” “I 
did,” she said, earnestly, “and he got behind me, and 
pushed me in the bush.” ‘ 

— A book agent, who has retired from active labor 
upon the hard accumulations of a life of industrious cheek, 
says that the great secret of his success was, that when 
he went to a house where the female head of the family 
presented herself, he always opened by saying, “I beg 
your pardon, miss, but it was your mother I wanted to 
see.” That always used to get’em. They not only 
subscribed for my books themselves, but told me where 
I could find more customers. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.— No. XII. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. . 


BY PROF. JAMES E, VOSE. 


1X.— GENERAL VIEW. 


56. Science :— 
Physical (Physics, Chemistry), 
Natural (Mineralogy, Botany, Zodlogy). 
Interrelations of the three kingdoms. 
57. Botany :— 
Structural,— 
Anatomy, Organography, Morphology. 
Physiological,— 
Anatomy, Organography, Physiology. 
Systematic,— 
Descriptive, Floras. 
—Geographical,— 
Origin and dispersion of plants. 
Economic,— 
Agricultural, Medical, 
Piants of use in foods and drinks, in textile fabrics, 
building, cabinet-making, etc., etc. 
[Nothing can be more interesting or instructive 
tor a week or a month, than the careful hunting 
down of this large topic. ] 


NOTES. 

26. Such is an outline of the work, that in most of 
our schools is still crowded into a single term of three 
months, a work that cannot possibly be done with any 
real thoroughness in less than a year. Latin and 
Greek, term after term for eight mortal years, and the 
grand, living natural and physical sciences, — to say 
nothing of the even more important moral, mental, and 
political, — that “come home to men’s business and 
bosoms,” crowded into a few hurried weeks or months, 
— that is our vaunted education! Well may the op- 
ular Science Monthly advertise for prize essays on the 
connection between Latin and Greek, and the stupid 
blue-glass humbug ! 

27. There is nothing in the whole curriculum that, 
tends to produce keenness of eye and hand, accuracy 
and discrimination in the use of language, fundamental 
notions of relations, classification, generalization, sci- 
ence, like the study of botany. There is nothing so well 
suited to the child, — what drawing-lessons furnished 
by the leaf, what object-lessons everywhere ; what sub- 
jects for thought, story, composition ; what fresh air, 
sunshine, life ; what beauty, joy, and lessons of the In- 
finite Love! When will it ever be seen that plant, 


stone, stream, field, are a thousand-fold better studies! 


for the child than “ primary geographies” and “mental 
arithmetics” ! 

28. Having gone through this course, and become 
somewhat familiar with the terms of the science and 
the most superficial aspects of plants, having learned to 
handle his tools as it were, the student is now*ready to 
begin the study of Scientific Botany. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimay, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


G. L.’s Questions.-—(1) These are a// included in 
the following equation,— 


| F( dx =o. The solution of which is, if 
d F(y.p)). 


ax dp, 
partial. 
In (1) moment of inertia is proportional to /_y+ dx. 
surface “ pdx. 


Hence 8/(ay+ + y vi + dx = 0, which gives 


As ymay = 0, and “; + 7? can not vanish, 7 =o, 
Now, applying the usual formulas for the Normal 
=yVi+ andge= 
dx 
In (2) the pressure is proportional to the square of 
the distance from the axis. 


, we find V = 3¢. 


Hence, df (ayVvi + dx= 0, 
ivi 
Giving Vit 4, 


for the equation of the generating curve. 
(a+ cy) 
Or, 
If a =o, H must be 0, since the sides of the canal 
are supposed to rise to the level of the water, / is then 
a constant, having two values + m. The sides of the 
canal are in this case straight lines. If = o,ore= 0, 


the cases are treated in nearly all treatises on the cal- 
culus of variations. The above equation is the differ- 


ential equation of the section of the canal under both 
suppositions, and can be easily integrated. 


A few years ago, in giving examples to my class, I 
noticed that «* —y*can be separated into as many in- 
tegral factors as the number ~ has divisors, including 
rand 

For instance, .3°—y3° can be separated into 9 factors, 
and 36 has 9 divisors: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, 18,36. Can 
not an easy proof be given? 

Prob.—W hat value of x satisfies the equation «* =o? 

Prob.—What is the meaning of a’ when a and 4 are 
any quantities, real or non-real ? 

My problem about the man walking in the forest can 
be easily solved by the same general method as G. L.’s 
questions (1), (2), and (3). Mr, Evans calls it difficult 
I should like to know in what the difficulty consists. 

G. B. VosE. 


Mr. Editor :—After a pupil of the high school has 
put the work of the following problem upon the black- 
board, what form of analysis or explanation would you 
require of him? 

“A factor sold $1500 worth of goods, at 10 per cent. 
commission, and invested the proceeds in cotton, first 
deducting 5 per cent. commission for buying: how 
much money did he invest in cotton ?” 

What method of computing interest at any per cent. 
would you teach to pupils of a high school? What 
method is generally used by good business men ? 

By answering the above questions in the columns of 
THE JOURNAL you will greatly oblige an interested 
reader. Yours truly, oO. W. 


[We refer these questions to our teachers of arithme 
tic.—Ep. ] 


Mr. Editor: —In looking over one of my educa- 
tional JouRNALs (Nov. 11, 1876), I find this example : 
Given, the sides of the triangle ABC, to find its area. 
The writer makes its value WV s(s— AB) (s — BC) (s — AC). 
Now, according to our study of it, 

ABC= G—AC). 

Which is right? 


[4ns, The first is right. Notice value of s.—Ep.] 
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St. Johnsbury Academy, 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


This school was founded in 1842 by three 
brothers, the original members of the scale- 
making firm of E. and T. Fairbanks & Co. 
From them it received for many years funds 
sufficient for its support, in addition to build- 
ings, furnishings, and the beginning of a per- 
manent endowment. ‘Their purpose in its es- 
lablishment is clearly set forth in the following 
extracts from the circular of announcement of 
the opening of the school, issued in the spring 
of 1842: “It is intended to make the course 
of study pursued in the school a means of 
thorough intellectual discipline, — such disci- 
pline as will develop the capacities of the stu- 
dent, and make him acquainted with himself. 
Such training can only be accomplished by a 
continued and systematic course of study in 
which whatever is undertaken shall be thor- 
oughly investigated and understood before it 
is dismissed. A very few studies judiciously 
selected and prosecuted in this way, though 
with much expense of patience on the part of 
the pupil, will better qualify him for any sta- 
tion in after life than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the whole circle of studies prose- 
cuted in the schools. In addition to the intellectual 
culture spoken of, it is intended to make it a school of 
moral and religious instruction, such instruction as con- 
templates the students’ relations to a future state, and 
aims to secure his qualification for it in the cultivation 
of right affections and the conversion of the heart. By 
religious instruction is not intended the inculcation of a 
sectarian creed, but that the fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible will be taught, and the great duties of Re- 
pentance and Faith urged upon the attention of the 
school.” 

This purpose gave the school, at the first, a high in- 
tellectual and moral standard,—a standard set not only 
for the school, but as well for the whole village in which 
the school was located, and a standard which has as- 
sisted to elevate to a high plane the morals and man- 
ners of the people of this place, and of a wide region 
about it. 

The trustees of the school were fortunate in securing 
for its first principal, Mr. James K. Colby, whose views 
were thoroughly in sympathy with their own. His long 
continuance, for a period of twenty-three years, at his 
post, “his conscientious care, his firmness of discipline, 
his dignified and elevating influence,” gave marked 
character to the school, and fixed indelible impressions 
upon all who, especially in the later years of his work, 
came under his instruction. A prominent financier in 
one of our largest cities, lately wrote of his experience of 
the school at this period of its history, as follows: “At 
that academy I acquired a fondness for study which 
was a solace and a safeguard during all the period of 
my youth ; and better still, those precepts and exam- 
ples, those faithful, tender, refining influences which 
make that year at St. Johnsbury the most memorable 
and significant of my life.” 

In 1866, the date of Mr. Colby’s death, in the divis- 
ion of philanthropic work agreed upon by the Messrs. 

Fairbanks, the care of the financial interests of the 
academy was assumed by Mr, Thaddeus Fairbanks, the 
inventor of the scales which bears his name, and 
now the sole survivor of the three brother-founders. 
After the lapseof four years, during which time three 
principals were at the head of the school for a year or 
two each, it was determined to broaden the work and 
the appliances of the school. To this end, during the 
years 1870 to 1873, two buildings, used for dormitories 
and boarding, were repaired and enlarged, and two new 
buildings (shown in the above cut), were erected, That 
Upon the right is called South Hall. It was completed 
in 1871, at an expense of thirty-six thousand dollars, 


and has two tenements for teachers and forty-five 
rooms for students. That on the left in the cut is the 
academy proper. It was built in 1872-3, at an expense 
of fifty thousand dollars, and is now the finest school 
building in northern New England. The style of archi- 
tecture is Norman-Gothic. Without, a granite base- 
ment, eight feet in height, is surmounted by walls of 
brick and slated Mansard roof. The extreme depth of 
the structure is 89 feet; the length of front 82 feet, of 
rear 63 feet. A flight of granite steps leads to each 
front entrance of the building. The roof is adorned 
with turrets, and from the main tower shoots a spire to 
the height of 127 feet from the ground. Within, the 
ample basement, 18 feet high, contains gymnasium, 
coal and store rooms, janitor’s room, wash and water 
closets, and heating apparatus, The first floor has, 
besides entrance and stairway halls, the principal’s 
office, four recitation rooms, chemical laboratory, 
philosophical-apparatus room, and wardrobes. On the 
second floor are two class-rooms, a chapel (also used 
for a general study and class-room), and two smaller 
rooms. The third floor has a hall, easily seating 1,000 
persons, and two recitation rooms. The whole building 
is heated by steam, lighted by gas, and well supplied 
with water, and both the academy and South Hall are 
finished with native woods, chiefly brown ash and but- 
ternut, oiled and varnished. 


The specific aim of the school is, first, to give most 
thorough preparation for college, and, secondly, to offer 
facilities for discipline and culture to a class of students 
who can devote three to five years to study after leav- 
ing the common school, but who do not desire, or are 
not able, to pursue either the full classical or scientific 
courses in college. Pupils are admitted only on an 
examination in reading, spelling, geography, elements 
of English grammar, and arithmetic to Percentage. 
The average attendance of the school for the last three 
years has been about 200. Since 1870, Rev. H. T. 
Fuller, has been principal, and there are eight other 
competent teachers. 


— There is a marked and more beneficial influence 
of music on the feelings, which I have always observed 
to be most efficient in preparing or attuning the mind 
for the best of impressions. Those schools or families 
in which music has retained the cheerful and chaste 
character which it is so important that it should pre- 
serve, have invariably displayed scenes of moral feel- 
ing, and consequently of happiness.— Z.xchange, 
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IN THE NIGHT. 


BY UNA, 


I wake,—how silent all! the stillness pains 

Me with its qnietness,—I, who the long 

Day finds with little feet and hands and heart, 
To mould in Learning's path and Duty’s way, 
Find charmed Silence, too, has its unrest. 

The hush is broken,-—what was it! With all 

A woman’s sensitive alarm, who has 

The care of all, I listen ’Twas the air’ 

OF night but seeking leave to enter, of 

The curtain’s bar. I rise,—Oh, glorious world 
That God has made, The southern sky reveals 
The radiant Queen of Night,—the northern arc 
Is tremulous with waves of light from God’s 
Own throne, so marvelous their perfectness. 


A solitary passer-by, erect 

And lithe of limb,—then shortly three,—the two 
To guide the uncertain steps of one more weak 
Than wise. What is that shadow singular 

On yonder curtain,—such fantastic shapes 

It takes,—and wavering now, now rises, now 

It falls,—surely some one is ill. Morning 
Reveals the crape upon the door. Was it 

The spirit leaving its abode, that left 

Its impress on me? and did he, the dead, 

Walk so that he might wake in God’s sweet light ? 


Astronomical Notes. 


The positions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, on July 1, 
are as follows : 


Mars. Saturn. 


a 22h 57m 23h 28m 
— 5° 42’ 

Mars and Saturn are close together in Aquarius (Sat- 
urn with and preceding), and do not rise till ten o’clock. 
Jupiter rises at sunset, and later in the evening is quite 
a brilliant object, though lowinthe horizon. It will be 
six years before his opposition will occur at the highest 
possible point. Mercurycan be counted out this month 
for all practical purposes. Look out for him, though 
August 30, in the evening. Venus is evening star and 
sets quite early. 

The moon is in conjunction with Mars on the rst and 
31st, Saturn on the 2d and 29th, Venus on the 11th, 
and Jupiter on the 21st. Mars will pass Saturn on the 
27th, return and meet him on August 27, and after 
completing his rctrograde movement catch up again in 
November. 

Arcturus and Corona Borealis are now overhead. 
Scorpio is a fine object in the South, and Aquila, Lyra, 
and Cygnuscome up late. The great square of Pegasus 
is in the east in the morning. WALTER Hoxie, 


Jupiter. 
17h 48m 
—23° 10° 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


THE CLASS SYSTEM IN COLLEGES. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

The two articles of your correspondent “ X.” in reply to my 
paper on “ The Class System in American Colleges as Compared 
with those in Europe,” I have read with due attention. . I see 
nothing in them that calls for any notice from me. The final post: 
script is significant, suggesting that there is probably a mistake in 
giving the number of graduates in Marietta College as sixty-one 
per cent. of the matriculates, The statement as to the per centage 
is correct ; and it happens that our present class conforms to the 
general average for forty classes ; the graduates will be sixty-one 
per cent. of the matriculates. 

Why will not some one give “a true exposition of the working 
of the University of Virginia, so little understood”? Is the 
small number of graduates, — two per cent. of those matriculated, 
—the fault of the students, or of the faculty, or of the system ? 
Or is it a fault at all, but a proof of. excellence? It would seem 
that the working of this institution could be “understood” as well 
as that of others. I, W. ANDREws. 

Marietta College, Fune 14, 1877. 

PECCAVT. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to “M. D. B:” (Jour- 
NAL, No. 117, p- 197), for the light which he has cauged to blaze 
upon my dark mind, It would bea pity that so great effulgence 
should be lost to others, as perhaps it was through my inattention. 
Let me, therefore, try to prevent this, even if it he by setting my 
own darkness over against his light. And it will be emphatically 
this; for I have been so blinded by this excess of brightness, that 
I have been obliged to turn from it. I can, therefore, see things 
only as they appear to me aside from this new illumination. Ac- 
cordingly, whatever I shall say may be presumed to be erroneous, 
unless, perchance, some grains of grammatical truth are held by 
one in “ total ignorance of the fundamental elements of our lan- 
guage.” 

The criticism of “ M. D. B.” impliedly claims to be based upon 
“fundamental principles of our language.” What particular fun- 
damental principles serve his purpose are left to be inferred from, 
his illustrations and from the statements, “ The fundamental prin- 
ciples of our language have derived only from the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue”: and “the difference between the dative and accusative 
ending has vanished, whilst the dative case has not disappeared.” 
This looks very much as if “ M. D. B.” had confounded principles 
with relations, so that in effect he asserts, Zhe fundamental prin- 
ciples of our language are the specific relations of the significant 
parts of discourse to each other as conceived by the Anglo-Saxons, the 
specific relations of a thousand years ago ail continuing unchanged 
at the present time. This, at least, helps to formulating what “* M. 
D. B.” must have reasoned upon, — if he reasoned at.all, —as a 
fundamental principle. Zhe English language conforms in all its 
relations with the relations of the Anglo.Saxon. If it does not con- 
form in all its relations, the case at issue may prove one of the 
exceptions, unless it should go against “M. D. B.” in harmony 
with his principle, Let “M.D. B.” have the credit of discover- 
ing this principle, or of reasoning upon it, or of making assertions 
as if he reasoned upon it, or of talking as if he believed that. he 
reasoned upon it. It is so erudite that it has not been recognized 
by any other grammarian of note. 

The examples of the dative, as “ M. D. B.” implies, are by no 
means to be limited to those which he gives. Anglo-Saxon words 
signifying TO COMMAND TO OBEY, TO HONOR, TO PITY, TO HELP, 
To INJURE, and many others, were followed by the dative [see 
March's A. S. Grammar, §297]. Accordingly, “by “M. D. B.'s” 
principle, in English, the verbs directly representing the above are 
followed by the dative, not by the accusative. 

Nor is there any reason for limiting this principle to the dative. 
Verbs signifying TO REMEMBER, TO FORGET, were followed in the 
Anglo-Saxon by the genitive [see March’s A. S. Grammar, §315]. 
Accordingly, in modern English, TO REMEMBER, TO FORGET, are 
not transitive verbs taking a direct object, but intransitive verbs 
taking a complemental object in the genitive. 

This begins to look like the Connecticut farmer's drawing an el- 
ephant at a raffle. A bigger thing is on one’s hands than one 
well knows how to manage. It would seem that one can never be 
sure what is the true relation of a word, unless he knows how the 
corresponding Anglo-Saxon word was used. ie 

March, § 292, says, “ Some verbs of ASKING and TEACHING may 
have two accusatives, one of a PERSON and the other of a THING.” 
TAECAN, TO TEACH, akin to Greek Se(xvvpt and Latin pico, ety- 
mologically signifying TO POINT OUT, takes a dative of a person 
and an accusative of a thing. But BE TAECAN has an accusative 
vf a person. LAERAN and GE-LAERAN, TO TEACH, in repeated in- 
stances have two accusatives, one of a person and the other of a 
thing. Therefore if the argument from the Anglo-Saxon is valid, 
it does not exclude the possibility that the verb TEACH, represent 
ing in meaning all the above, takes a person as a direct object. 
Moreover as LAERAN corresponds etymologically with TO LEARN, 
43 does AGAN with To OWN, Anglo-Saxon précedent should be 
sufficient authority for the vulgar use of LEARN, a8 TO LEARN 
BOYS GRAMMAR, i. ¢,, on “M, D, B.’s” line of reasoning. 


“M. D. B.” affirms that in mz tists is found a trace of the ab- 
solute dative. But Anglo-Saxon LYSTAN, ALYSTAN, GELYSTAN, 
took the accusative. How is this reconcilable with the claim that 
the Anglo-Saxon construction invariably determines that of the 
living speech? Apparently “M. D. B.” did not go back of Mor- 
ris's statement [ Historical Accidence, § 147), where are to be found 
the other idiomatic forms which he gives in this connection, and 
also his citation from Shakespeare. 

In my simplicity Thad actually believed that language was sub 
ject to change other than that of physical form; that in the lapse 
of time, from different surroundings and different modes and 
moods of thought, the significant parts of speech often came to 
represent constituent parts of thought in somewhat d ffcrent rela- 
tions. TI also believed that the modes of conceiving relations, as 
certained from the consciousness of living men, determined 
the relations of the living language ; and that’ this was a fanda 
mental principle in determining the relations of current thought. 

Accordingly, my own consciousness testifying that in the propo- 
sition, //e taught me grammar, | conceived of both objects as di- 
rect, and believing that in this I should be in harmony with Eng- 
lish-speaking people generally if they would listen to the inner 
voice, I affirmed that an active form of ¢each might take two di- 
rect objects. When I construct the equivalent proposition, He 
faught grammar to me,1 conceive of the personal object as indi- 
rect. In my conception the relations of the personal object of the 
equivalent propositions are different, In the proposition, He gave 
the table a good varnishing, 1 conceive of TABLE as an indirect ob 
ject. I suppose others may conceive of TABLE as a direct ob 
ject ; and.if so, it is such in their conception, The question would 
then remain, What is the conception of authorized usage? Forms 
in harmony with such conception are then alone to be approved. 
This would exclude the personal objects from the basis of a prop- 
osition with a passive form of the verb, if it is decided that there 
is not authority for using the active voice of the verb with two di- 
rect objects. 

L asked him a question,—ZJ asked him who they were, Here, ac- 
cording to my conception, asked is followed by two direct objects ; 
in the second instance a preposition taking the place of a noun. 
So according to my conception I say with a passive form of the 
verb, He was asked a question,—A question was asked him, But 1 
also say, A question was asked of him, when I conceive of the per- 
son as in the relation of source. These propositions conform with 
my conceptions. They are or are not authorized forms of the lan- 
guage on the principle before mentioned, and not because Anglo- 
Saxon, ACSIAN, TO ASK, takes two direct objects. A verdict from 
the consciousness of a competent jury would be decisive. 

I affirmed that “an active form of TEACH may take two direct 
objects”; and I am teld that TEACH is not the only verb which ap 
parently takes two direct objects; for we may say, He gave me 
money ; They sent him a horse ; etc.” Wherein is this more log. 
ical than the replies Macaulay attributes to the advocates of King 
Charles? “We charge him with having broken his coronation 
oath; and we are told that he kept his marriage vow! We ac- 
cuse him of having given up his people to the merciless inflic- 
tions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and 
the defence is that he took his little son on his knee and kissed 
him !” etc. 

I have flattered myself that I was still constantly learning ; that 
I was gaining so complete a knowledge of some particulars that I 
could rightly believe that I knew them; but it would seem now 
that I ought to be confident of nothing. I must further confess, 
that I did not know; that I did not even suspect, that my “ man- 
ner of explaining ” He taught me grammar, “ must be what, in so 
many articles on grammar, is called ‘to dispose’ (in plain English, 
to get rid of) [how about the limits of the parenthesis?], which 
term is probably employed for getting rid of things which they do 
not understand.” 

As I do not understand ‘‘ M. D. B.’s” criticism any farther than 
such facts as were before known to me, this confession, with the 
statements that are made as seeming to me correct (though it is 
not to be presumed that their correctness is compatible with my 
total ignorance of the fundamentab principles of our language”), 
will be taken not as a reply, nor as my “manner of disposing of 
what I do not understand” ; but as an honest offering, from which 
others may gather the lessons they best can. But specifically for 
the admonition of those who, without the excuse of “ total ignor- 
norance,” may be tempted to meddle with things above them, I 
cite the couplet of Pope: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


I. D. 
LESSON IN PARSING. 


— “ What part of speech is deing, in the sentence, ‘ His being a 
young man is no crime’? Also, which is correct, ‘It’s being me 
makes no difference,’ or ‘It’s being 7,’ etc. ?” 

- In the first I should say that “ being” is the grammatical, and 
“being a young man ” the /ogica/ subject, and “is no crime” the 
predicate. “ Being” isa verbal moun, subject of is. “Man” is 
in the predicate nominative absolute following the participle of the 
copula. [Green’s Eng. Gram.. p. 210 (4)]. In the second, “ That 
it is I makes no difference,” when abridged to “ It’s being I,” etc., 


the / must remain unchanged. [Green’s Eng, Gram., vows 9 
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4 GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


The island in the Pacific ocean, east of Australia, of a church, 
which is a river in Texas, decided to have a picnic at an island in 
the Pacific ocean east,of Australia, 

They started about ¢ight o'clock, from an island in the Pa- 
cific ocean east of Australia, and arrived at the place they had 
selected about ten o'clock, 

When they arrived there, a river in Virginia, a river in Massa- 
chusetts, a river in Siberia, two capes in Virginia, and an archi- 
pelago in the Pacific ocean on the equator, went to an island in the 
Pacific ocean south-east of Asia, to hunt for animals, 

They found an island in the Penobscot bay, south of Maine, an 
island in Boston harbor, a bay on the northeastern coast of New 
Foundland, and a lake in British America, from which they took 
the skins, to take home. 

A river in Siberia, a cape on the south-eastern coast of Maine, 
an island east of the Philippine islands, and a cape on the 
coast of Massachusetts, went to an island,in the Atlantic Ocean, 
south of Rhode Island, to gather flowers. 

On the way back, they saw a river in Idaho which frightened 
them very much, and they ran the rest of the way.” 

They came back very much disappointed because they could 
only find a river in Mississippi. 

When they came back, they found that the party that had 
been out hunting had just arrived, and they had planned to go 
fishing, but the bell rang to call them to dinner, so they had to 
wait. 

They sat down to dinner, and I think had quite a variety; they 
had a bay on the coast of Long Island, nice and hot; a river in 
the northern part of Maine, a river in New York; and for some 
fish, a mountain in Pennsylvania, a river in Vermont, and a cape 
in Massachusetts. 

They could only get a State in Europe for poultry, because it 
was scarce. For dessert they had a river in Africa, an island in 
Long Island Sound, and enjoyed them very much, 

After dinner, the party that had been out hunting, and the 
party that had been out to gather flowers, decided to go fishing. 

A river in Virginia, a cape in New Jersey, a river in British 
America, an archipelago west of the Papua islands, a lake in 
Maine, and a lake in Florida, wanted to go with them, so they 
let them. 

They took a boat and sailed ona river in Indian Territory ; 
a river in Virginia, and a river in Massachusetts, rowed a little 
while, and then the others rowed. 

After they had been out a little while, a cape on the coast 
of Maine said that she could see something black in the water; 
they laughed at her at first, but she was quite anxious, so a river 
in Siberia looked, and he said he could see a river in Labrador ; 
but he went under water, and they did not see him again. 

They sailed in another direction, and pretty soon ‘an archi- 
pelago in the Pacific ocean, on the equator, looked up and saw a 
lake in Maine. He called the attention of the others to look at 
it, but just as they saw it, it flew away. 

A cape on the coast of New Jersey felt a little faint, so they 
put a city in Prussia on her, and she felt better. On their way 
back they saw a river in Utah, but he ran away very soon, and 
they returned very much pleased. 

They packed up their things and started on the journey home, 
and reached it about half past five. 

They talked about it a great while afterward, and thought they 
should not have such a nice time again for some time, 

Mary W. TurFts, 


INTEREST IN CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Since the publication of the note tome from North Carolina, 
asking if a course of study in Latin and Greek could be pursued 
successfully, with no other instruction than such as might be ob- 
tained from text-books, and an occasional suggestion from a 
teacher, made by letter through the mails, another note of inquiry 
has reached me from Kentucky, of a similar purport. These in- 
quiries confirm my remark that there are thousands of people in 
our country who aspire to a knowledge of those languages, but 
who, from various circumstances, are prevented from attending 
any institution of learning where they are regularly taught. Some 
of them are actually engaged in teaching. To those who have 
made these applications for information to me, I have to say that 
exercises perfectly adapted to their wants can be arranged, requir- 
ing but a moderate amount of correspondence. It is principally 
suggestions from a teacher respecting the most effectual modes of 
using the text-books that are needed, with corrections of such ex- 
amples as may be given, by appropriate formulas. Nearly or 
quite as much enthusiasm can be awakened in this way as by the 
immediate presence of the teacher, Even more pains will be 
taken to ensure exactness, when it is known that the exercises are 
to be sent along distance for examination and criticism. It is un- 
derstood, of course, that most of those who desire to pursue the 
study of language under such circumstances, are persons who have 


had some experience as independent students, and know some- 
thing of self application to study. R. L. PERKINS. 
Boston, Fune, 1877. 


— Your journal should be in the hands of every live teacher in 


the land. “Datta T, SmitH.—Mormal School, Westchester, Pa, 
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Boston, Mass., July 5, 18777. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 105}. 

— The fiscal year closed, June 30th, with a surplus 
of about $8,000,000 in the treasury ; and the debt has 
been reduced some $6,000,000 during the month of June. 
Receipts from internal Revenue are about $117,000,000. 
. 7 President Hayes had a pleasant trip in New Eng- 

and. 

— Minister James Russell Lowell will sail for Spain 
on the 14th of July. 

— The Russians effected a second crossing on the 
Danube on Wednesday, June 27, at a point near Sim- 
nitza on the north bank, and Sistovaon the south. The 
Grand Duke telegraphs triumphantly to St. Petersburg 
that the Danube is crossed, and Sistova is at their 
mercy. 

— Hon. Peter Harvey, a most devoted friend of 
Daniel Webster, died in Boston, Wednesday, June 27th, 
at the age of 67 years. 

— The first year of our second century is ended, and 
this is the first day of the second year. The rorst an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence was duly 
celebrated yesterday. 


As will be seen by the announcement in another col- 
umn, a new monthly magazine, entitled “Good Times,” 
will be issued August rst, devoted to entertaining, 
amusing, and instructive Dialogues, Recitations, Decla- 
mations, and Selections ; Tableaux ; Motion-songs, and 
other musical varieties, for Exhibitions and Pudlic Exer- 
cises in all grades and classes of Day Schools, Sunday 
Schools, Mission Bands, Cold Water Armies, Legions 
of Honor, Parlor Pastimes, and Parish Socials. Mrs. 
M. B. C. Slade, whose experience and ability is every- 
where recognized, is to be the editor. Thomas W. 
Bicknell will be the publisher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


By authority of S. W. Cummings, general passenger 
agent of the Central Vermont railroad, we are able to 
announce further railroad accomodations as follows : 
Members of the Institute of Instruction and their friends 
accompanying them, can go from Montpelier to Mon- 
treal and return for $5.00; from Montreal to Quebec 
and return, $5 00; from Quebec to Ha-Ha Bay (down 
the Saguenay river) and return, including, between 
Quebec and Ha-Ha Bay, meals and staterooms (the 
trip occupying forty-eight hours from Quebec), for 
$10.00, Also members of the American Institute of 
Instruction can go from Burlington, Vt., to south end 
of Lake George (Caldwell) and return for $4.95 ; from 
Burlington to Saratoga Springs and return for $6.50, 


Tue wide-spread and growing interest shown in col- 
lege commencements, academy and seminary anniver- 
saries, normal, high, and other grades of public school 
examinations and exhibitions, at the close of the pres- 
ent school year, in all parts of the country, furnish the 
most gratifying evidences of the strong hold the cause 
of education has upon the public mind and heart. The 
usefulness of these annual exercises can hardly be 
over-estimated. Their influence is felt in deepening 
and quickening the sympathy of parents and guardians, 
in the arduous and responsible work of the teachers, 
and in securing that mutual codperation which is essen- 
tial to the highest success of our schools, and the truest 
educational progress. There is one feature, however, of 
these public occasions which we have been led to ques- 
tion. The essays and “valedictories” of many of these 
young graduates seem to us to evidence such maturity 
and precocity, as to lead us to query in regard to the 
absolute genuineness and originality of these produc- 
tions. We would not impugn the honesty of the pu- 
pils, but must protest against the “common license” 
which we fear prevails, to some extent, in even well or- 
dered schools, of having these productions “ doctored” 
by friends, parents, or teachers, to make them more 
pleasing to the admiring listeners. Extended reading, 
mature philosophising, or superior elegance of diction, 
cannot reasonably be expected of graduates even of our 
high schools. When we listen to essays from young 
ladies and misses that contain classical and historical 
allusions, that can only be expected of experienced or- 
ators of the highest culture and most extended reading 
and research, we are forced to conclude that the young 
composers have been led to indulge in more or less of 
plagiarism. To our mind, the chief merit and beauty of 
such productions consists in their genuine simplicity 
and naturalness. We do not refer to this feature of 
these occasions with any spirit of censorious criticism, 
but to emphasize the importance of preparing and ex- 
hibiting only the really honest, original work of the pu- 
pils. Burton, in his “ 4natomy of Melancholy,” says: 
“Tf that severe doom of Syrenius be true, — ‘it isa 
greater offence to steal dead men’s labors than their 
clothes’—what shall become of most writers?” From 
this we see that this custom is not confined to modern 
times. Let teachers and guides of the young see to it 
that it does not become a growing evil. 


Tue Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in imitation of a “Branch” of the 


Pennsylvania Society, at a meeting of the directors, 
held June 20, inaugurated a movement looking to the 


organization of “ Legions of Honor,” among the chil- 
dren of our public schools, for the protection of ani- 
mals. The plan is similar to those in successful oper- 
ation in France. Five hundred such societies have 
been recently formed in that country under the encour- 
agement and direction of the “Minister of Public In- 
struction,” and great good has been already accomplished. 
The principles upon which these “ Legions of Honor” 
are to be formed, and to which each member is to be 
pledged, are as follows : To speak no falsehood ; to use 
no profane language ; to show respect to the aged ; to 
protect from unneccssary cruelty, so far as possible, all 
that are unable to protect themselves, whether human 
beings or dumb beasts; to endeavor at all times to 
maintain the right. 

The teacher is to be in each case the “ Commander,” 
with power to designate the appointment or election of 
subordinate officers. Members are to be called 
“Knights” and “Ladies” of the “ Legion of Honor,” 
each to wear a badge on which shall_be inscribed “ Le- 
gion of Honor,” with the motto of “ Reverence, Kind- 
ness, Courage,’ violation of the principles to be the 
cause of expulsion. The plan provides for meetings 
monthly for recitations, songs, addresses, etc. At grad- 
uation from school each pupil who has kept the obliga- 
tions, in good faith, to receive a diploma signed by the 
senior officers, bearing the great seal of “ The Legion.” 


Older persons, for good service rendered and sympathy 
with the object, may be elected “honorary” members 
of the “ Legion of Honor.” 

This, in brief, is the plan outlined of the new move- 
ment among the young of Massachusetts, and other 
States. During the year, George T. Angell, Esq., pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Society, will visit gratui- 
tously the high schools of the State, to aid establishing 
these “ Legions.” He also proposes to address teachers, 
clergymen, and other influential audiences, to quicken 
and arouse public sentiment, in favor of this movement. 
This work seems timely, and in accord with the efforts 
being made to purify and elevate the government of 
our country. Is it not wise to unite in such endeavors, 
as will tend to purify and elevate the character of the 
nation, through its youth ? 

Who are better prepared to sympathize with and aid 
this noble work than the educators of the land?* A 
single fact emphasizes the importance of inculcating 
such principles as are to be the basis of these organi- 
zations. Out of twelve hundred convicts in the Au- 
burn (N. Y.) State prison, nearly four hundred have 
been graduates of high schools. The future of our 
national character and subsequent greatness demands 
the highest and best culture of the boys and girls of our 
public schools. “To maintain the right” at all times 
implies humane education, and a knowledge of the laws 
which govern the relations we sustain to the lower or- 
ders of creation, as well as the obligations we are un- 
der to benefit and bless mankind. 

Without entering more fully into the details of the 
proposed plan, we earnestly commend the principles an- 
nounced, and sincerely hope the good work will have 
the hearty sympathy, and codperation of the noble 
Body of enlightened educators of America. 


In this second year of our second century of national 
existence there are said to be three millions of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States. Taking this fact 
as a text, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson makes an urgent 
appeal, in the last number of the Library Tadiz, to ed- 
ucators to give their minds to the solution of the great 
problem of the cause and cure of national misery. We 
quote the following words from her appeal: “I desire 
that every aspect of the subject may be thoroughly dis- 
cussed In the columns of the American press. To that 
end I offer three premiums, one of one hundred dol- 
lars in gold, one of seventy-five dollars, and one of fifty 
dollars, for the best newspaper article of about two 
thousand words upon some feature of the “Labor 
Question,” considered in its widest scope. These ar- 
ticles are to be signed by some om de p/ume, and sent 
to the office of the Library Table, New York city, be- 
fore the 1st of October next, and the awards shall be 
made by a committee to be appoiuted by the American 
Social Science Association, at its meeting at Saratoga 
in July. I reserve the right of accepting at twenty dol- 
Jars any of the essays which may not receive the 
premiums. 


ALL teachers that amount to anything owe a duty to 
their profession. This duty includes more than a mere 
faithful discharge of school room work. The true 
teacher has an interest tn the general advancement of 
education, apart from self-interest. It is an axiom of 
duty to the profession, that every teacher not fossilized 
should subscribe for at least one educational journal ; 
and that teachers really a/ive will subscribe for, and 
read, two or three journals. There are teachers, it is 
true, who say they never find anything worth reading 
in any school journal. They. belong to that class of 
persons who are too ignorant to discover their own de 
ficiencies. There is no self-conceit more insufferable 


than that of a fossilized teacher. It is a clear duty we 
all owe to our profession to encouragé the home jour- 
nal of education. As a general rule, your conceited 
teacher who looks down upon school journals, never in 
his life wrote two consecutive pages worthy of being 


printed.— Fohn Swett. 
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The Normal-School Teacher: The Ideal and 
the Real. 


Sometimes in affirming what should be, we affirm 
what és not, nor is likely to be. In such a case we 
bring before our mind that which is ideal rather than 
what is real. 

The ideal candidate for the normal school should 
have a well formed physical body, and sound physical 
health. He should possess a good mind; which in- 
cludes a vigorous intellect, an active sensibility, and a 
strong, indomitable will. He should have a perfect 
moral character, and a strong natural love for children. 
He should possess an abundance of common sense, 
the power of forming correct judgments of men, and 
the ability and inclination to make himself agreeable to 
those with whom he is called to associate and to teach. 
He should be unselfish and generous, and sympathetic, 
and hopeful, and forgiving, and persistent in doing that 
which he knows ought to be done. These are the naz- 
ural gifts that he who would be trained into a teacher 
should possess. 

Then, in addition to a good natural constitution, the 
candidate for normal training should have made some 
acquisitions ; and, first, such acquisitions as can be ob- 
tained only from a good early training in a well-ordered 
home, and from well-cultivated associates. Some one 
has said “that it is next to impossible for him who has 
grown to mature life without having acquired the man- 
ners of a gentleman, ever after to acquire them, al- 
though later in life he may enjoy the advantages of a 
liberal culture.” 

Every cultivated parent is happier, if he knows his 
child is growing to manhood under the influences ex- 
erted by one who has not only right thoughts and emo- 
tions, but who has also a proper method of expressing 
himself. Good behavior, if not the same as good man- 
ners, is implied in them, and by a statute of the Com- 
monwealth, every teacher who teaches in the State must 
be competent to teach good behavior. Now, if good 
manners must for the most part be learned at home and 
in early life, and if it is necessary that every teacher 
should possess them, then it follows that those who 
have the authority to admit pupils to the normal schools 
should make the possession of good manners one of the 
requisites to admission. 


Second, the normal candidate should have a pretty 
thorough knowledge of the subjects he is in the future 
to teach, and more than this, he should know as much 
as possible of those subjects that are in any way related 
to those he expects actually to teach. The original idea 
of the province of the normal school was, that nothing 
should be done in such a school, except to teach what 
pertains to the philosophy and practice of teaching. 
That is, in the normal school the pupil teachers should 
study the mind for the principles upon which all true 
teaching must rest; and then, with a constant reference 
to these principles, they must make out a course of 
studies that shall be adapted to the wants of their 
pupils as their mental powers are developed; and 
lastly, they must find the true method of teaching all 
branches of study, after the topics in these branches 
have been made out and arranged. Sometimes fault is 


. found, and rightly, with normal teachers, that they are 


poor spellers, and poor penmen ; that they cannot solve 
all the problems that are found in the arithmetics and al- 
gebras : that they cannot parse all the words found con- 
structed in the English language ; and that they cannot 
state correctly many of the facts found recorded in the 
geographies, 

All these things should be mastered if possible, be- 
fore the pupil enters the normal school, or else it will 
be diverted too much from its legitimate work. 

Third, in addition to the natural gifts of which we 
have spoken, and to the learning,—the normal candi- 
date must have mental culture enough to enable him to 
understand and apply the philosophy of teaching that 
should be the special object of study in every normal 


school. Mental discipline is of slow growth. One of 
the advantages of kindergarten instruction is found in 
the fact, that the plays and occupations which the young 
child is permitted to have, give him some discipline ; so 
that when he enters the primary school he is already 
able to control himself to some degree, and is able to 
hold his attention better, and to understand what is 
taught better, than one who has not received any pre- 
vious training. 

We acquire facility for doing a thing, by doing that 
thing many times. The child may be prepared for the 
primary school by a careful and judicious training in 
the kindergarten school, or by an equivalent training at 
home. Primary training should fit him for the inter- 
mediate school, the intermediate for the high, and the 
high school for normal work. Therefore, before the 
pupil enters the normal school, he should be prepared 
for it with all possible mental culture, as well as with a 
sufficient amount of elementary knowledge. Such a 
candidate for the normal school is an ideal candidate, to 
be found nowhere outside the creations of a vivid im- 
agination. 

But as the common schools improve, and the high 
schools do good work for those who pass through a 
complete course in them, a better prepared class of can- 
didates will apply for admission to the normal schools, 
and a correspondingly better prepared class will gradu- 
ate from them. The normal schools are obliged to 
adapt themselves to the present wants of all parts of the 
State. The rural districts desire to secure the services 
of normal teachers, but it is a difficult matter to send 
teachers to a rural district who did not first come from 
that district as normal pupils. 

Sometimes these pupils, from a lack of good common 
school advantages, are not well prepared to enter the 
normal school. But they have strong minds and good 
hearts, and not unfrequently do they graduate with 
high honor, and make the best of teachers. So that in 
admitting a class to the normal school, the examiner 
must use his common,sense, as well as prescribed and 
rigid rules. 

That which should be accomplished in_ the normal 
school, has been already stated. Before a pupil gradu- 
ates, and goes forth to teach, he should know the ele- 
mentary knowledge he is to teach, and the scientific 
knowledge that, in the future, is to spring up from it. 
He must know the order of studies to be pursued in the 
schools, and the true method of teaching these studies. 
He must understand the nature of the mind, its wants, and 
the order and manner of mental development. He must 
know what are the proper occasions for mental activity, 
and what is the great end to be secured by all activity. 

He must know by what motives the mind is con- 
trolled, and how to apply these motives so as to secure 
the end of school government, self-government. 

He should become so trained himself that he will be 
a perfect model for his pupils, in all that is great and 
good ; and he should be well skilled in the study of 
human nature, that he may be able to know men, and 
to make use of his knowledge in leading men to work 
together in harmony for promoting the great and 
glorious cause, upon the success of which depends our, 
existence as a free people, and our highest good as in- 
dividuals. 

Such is an ideal graduate. But it will be well for the 
professor in a normal school to keep such an ideal con- 
stantly in mind, as he fashions the material placed in 
his hands. 

We have now described the ideal candidate for ad- 
mission to a normal school, and for graduating from it ; 
of what character and condition must be the reality? 

First, the candidate for admission must not be so 
deficient in physical health, as to prevent him from per- 
forming all the labor that his duties as a normal pupil will 
require of him. He must havea good mind. He should 
not be deficient in any of those acquisitions that are the 
products of good home culture. He should be able to 
pass a satisfactory examination in spelling, reading, 


writing, arithmetic, algebra, geography, grammar, and 
history of the United States. It would be well if he 
understood, at least, the elements of chemistry, and 
botany, and mineralogy, and geology. ‘The nature of 
the answers given in the examinations, will furnish some 
evidence concerning the natural ability of the applicant, 
and the amount of answers will determine the extent of 
his acquisitions. Sometimes it will be thought best to 
admit the candidate conditionally, even if he fails to 
answer all questions found on his examination-paper. 

By a proper discrimination in favor of those who 
appear to have an abundance of good sense, although 
deficient in acquisition, many a successful teacher has 
been saved to the Commonwealth, If on a fair trial 
any pupil is found unable to comprehend the subjects 
that must be mastered in the normal school, or if he ex- 
hibits any natural defects of head or of heart, then in a 
quiet way excuse such a one from further relations to 
the school, 

Without any ideal standard of excellence, I think it 
may be reasonably required of a pupil that, before he 
receives a diploma from the normal school, he shall be 
able to teach the branches he has studied in the 
school ; or that he shall be able to teach with a correct 
method the studies of the normal course prescribed by 
the Board of Education for the normal school. He 
shall understand, to a good degree, the philosophy of 
education, and something of its history in this country, 
at least, and shall understand how to organize and con- 
trol a school. 

After all this, many will meet with rather- small suc- 
cess when they come to teach. There are not many 
perfect teachers in the world. The teacher who knows 
all that is desirable for him as a teacher to know, and 
has the ability to apply his knowledge in a perfect man- 
ner, so as to satisfy all who may offer their services as 
critics, possesses no mean amount of knowledge and 
mental power. The work of the teacher is so difficult, 
that I often wonder that so many succeed, rather than 
that some fail. 

Only a few of the graduates of any college or school 
in the country meet with marked success in active life. 
Some who never have had the advantages of a collegiate 
course of study, or of a professional training, make 
better men than some others who have passed through all 
the courses of study taught in the schools ; and so a few 
judge that the schools render effeminate the powers 
that, left to themselves, will grow into strength and 
beauty. 

But let it be remembered that as a fact, culture never 
shows to so good an advantage as when applied to the 
best natural ability, and that it is the office of a liberal 
education to set the mind free from all that which has 
a tendency to obstruct its natural activity.] 

There always will be successful work done by un- 
trained teachers, and unsuccessful by those who have 
had the advantages of a thorough culture ; but success 
in teaching was never due to ignorance, nor a want of 
it to knowledge. 

However much our schools are fostered and regulated 
by external influences, they will be what the teachers 
make them. On this account it is essential that those 
who receive a State certificate of fitness to teach, should 
possess all the natural gifts, and all the acquisitions 
that constitute good teachers. When the State is 
ready for it, the normal schools should become strictly 
professional schools, and should receive no one into 
them except he be thoroughly prepared, in so far as 
knowledge and discipline are concerned, for a strictly 
professional course of study. 

Some of our normal schools are now thoroughly pro- 
fessional in their work, but they all have todo more or 
less academical work at the same time. 

J. W. Dickinson. 


— Nor do we fail to see within ourselves 
What need there is to be reserved in speech, 


And temper all our thoughts with charity. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments, 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


BITS OF BOOK TRAVEL, 


BY MEDA MORSE. 


Scene: — Zhe school-yard. and GRACE enter, walking 

slowly, and looking over a book together. FRED comes in. 

Fred. —TI say, gitls, who ever heard of such a review for ge- 
ography ! 

Emma.—But isn't it splendid? I have decided upon my trip 
already, and I really feel as if I had taken it. 

Fred and Grace. ( Together.)— Where are you going? 

Emma.—To “ Merrie England,” of course, where mother used 
to live, you know; and she has made it seem like a second home 
tome. The very first place I shall take the cars for after landing 
in Liverpool, is Chester, that oldest of English cities. I always 
had a great desire to see a walled city, and that is the only one in 
Great Britain where the walls are entire. And such a nice prom- 
enade as you can have on the top of them, away round the city, 
which is only about two miles in circumference, Then, of course, 
I shall visit the ancient Cathedral, and take a walk through some 
of the queer streets. . 

Fred.—How queer? 

Emma.—Because they are sunken below the level of the houses, 
and the second stories of the houses project over the sidewalks, 
so that all the way it is like walking along your piazza, Grace, and 
stepping into the parlor windows for shops, for stores occupy the 
first floors. Then occasionally there are steps leading down into 
the street, as from your piazza to the walls. Mustn’t it be odd? 

Fred.—Yes, indeed. I guess, Emma, when you start for Eng- 
land, I shall go with you, for I have a great desire to visit Oxford, 
If you speak of old things, what do you think of seeing the very 
book Pope Gregory gave Augustine, when he went to convert the 
Britons? That is in the celebrated Bodleian Library, with thou- 
sands of other old and valuable books; the first book ever printed, 
the first English Bible, and a book of Latin exercises written by 
Queen Elizabeth when a girl. Then,—oh, woulda’t I like to see 
them !—the illuminated manuscripts done by the monks centuries 
ago, which are more beautiful than our most elegant illustrated 

books. If I ever get into that library, I believe it will be a diffi- 
cult thing to get me away. 

Grace. (Thoughtfully }—Oxford. Wasn't it there that Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, were burned at the stake ? 

Fred —Yes; a small cross let into the pavement in front of 
Baliol College marks the place. Speaking of that makes me think 
of another thing of which our history tells us, —the gunpowder 
plot. In the library there, you can see the very lantern Guy 
Fawkes held when he was arrested. 


Enter Maud, Lily, and Ellery, with books in their hands: Maud 
earnestly studying. 

Ellery.—What’s that about Guy Fawkes? 

Fred.—\'ve been telling the girls what can be seen in Oxford; 
Guy Fawkes’ lantern, and other curious things. I heard you, 
Grace, say, the other day, you wished you could see a picture of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. There are two of her there, 

Grace.—W ouldn’t I like to see them ! 

¥red.—In the dining hall of Christ’s Church College, which 
was founded by the proud Wolsey, are a hundred or more portraits 
vf distinguished persons, Henry VILL. and Elizabeth among them. 
But, Ei, what place have you taken for the review? 

Ellery.—See if you can guess! It isa strange, strange country, 
where the sun shines all night, so that if you spent a summer there 
you could not boast of rising before the King of Day! Where 
the domes of the churches are covered with gold that glitter like 
water in the sun, and where you could not understand a word that 
was spoken, but where everything you saw would be entertaining 
as a story-book. 


Fred.—I give it up. 
Emma.—Why, Fred! it is Russia, of course. Go on with your 
wonders, Ellery. 


Ellery.— Well, I am going to the famous city founded by Peter 
the Great, — not on a rock, but on a marsh,— where I shail ride 
through the streets in the Winter, in a cloud of ice-dust— 

Lily. (Interrupting.)—W hat do you mean ? 

Ellery.—Why, that the ice is frozen like stone, and the horses’ 
feet passing over it, raise such a mist,—like clouds of dast in sum- 
mer, so that you can hardly see,—and I shall look at the curious 
signs hung out from the shops, which, instead of being like ours, 
are pictures of what is sold inside. Then I shall have a ride on the 
river witha Laplander, ona sledge drawn by reindeer; for the river 
in winter is firm as the ground, and roads and footpaths are marked 
out by planting little fir-trees. In summer, bridges are made of 
boats, whieh can be easily and quickly taken apart and put to- 
gether again ; for it is so very cold that a man may cross the river 
in his boat, and if he does not return for a few hours, perhaps he 
will have to leave it on the other side, and cross on the ice. (Zucy 
enters) And imagine somebody rushing up to you in the street 
and rubbing a snowball in your face, and, before you had time to 
be angry, saying politely, “ Your nose is freezing 1” 

Lucy. — Dear me! I should think you might have had cold 
weather last winter. I never once got thoroughly warm. You 


don’t find me choosing to visit auy place near the Arctic circle. I 
mean to go to Constantinople. 

Maud. (Looking up from her book half-abstractedly.) —What to 
see there? 

Lucy.—Oh, the narrow streets crowded with camels, dervishes, 
turbaned Orientals, and veiled women; the mosques with their 
many tapering minarets; the bazaars, the well, and other curios- 
ities that city affords,—the dancing dervishes above all. 


(Enter Edson and George.) 


George.— What sort of things are those ? 

Lucy.—What: Dervishes? 

George.—Yes. 

ZLucy.—I should call them monks or priests, who worship by 
dancing. Some of them, though, are called howling dervishes : 
They sit on the floor in Turkish fashion, and sway backwards and 
forwards, shouting a doleful chant to the sound of a flute, ceasing 
only when they fall back from exhaustion, frequently foaming at 
the mouth. The dancing dervishes wear full skirts, and whirl round 
very fast, with much the same step we take in the waltz. Their 
worship is also carried on to the sound of a flute. 

Edson.—How do you suppose such a manner of worship ever 
was started ? 

Lucy.—The sect of the dancing dervishes had for its founder a 
Persian poet, with an unpronounceable name (AZe/veli Felal ed- 
Dinel-Rumi), who is said to have miraculously turned round for 
four days without food or nourishment. But I don’t know that it 
is any queerer manner of worship than that of the Shakers, and 
in the Bible we read of “dancing before the Lord.” (7% Grace, 
who has been studying during most of the conversation.) Come, 
Grace, let your book alone. You don’t know how much valuable 
information you are losing. 

Grace.— Well, if I don’t study, I shall miss: and I shall hear all 
this in the class. 

Edson.—Let her alone, Lucy. It wouldn’t do for our “ shining 
light” to be dim in recitation. 

Lily.—I suppose your are going “ Into the garden, Maud.” 
Maud.—Yes, 1 am,—into the garden of Norway. Perhaps the 
name will sound a little cold to you, but it is beautiful there in 
summer, and the wild flowers are in as great abundance as at home, 
with little pansies by the roadside plenty as buttercups. For, 
though the spring is late, the days are so Jong when warm weather 
does come that growth is very rapid, and the harvests are as early 
as in lands farther south, What a novel and refreshing way of 
traveling it must be, after the tiresome and dusty cars, to go through 
the country in carriages, with fresh horses every few miles. One 
kind of carriage has a seat for only a single person, who drives; 
but they say there is no difficulty in doing so, for the horses are 
small and gentle, and well adapted to the mountain roads. And 
such a lovely country to ride through, with water always in the land- 
scape, and sometimes many waterfalls in sight; with scarcely any 
dust, by reason of the frequent showers, and with the sunny day 
extending far into what would be our night. If I went there, | 
should want to go far enough north to see the ** Midnight Sun.” 
And I forgot to mention the snow-capped mountains, and the pic- 
turesque farmhouses, some of their roofs covered with turf, out of 
which grass and bright flowers are growing; the peasants, with 
bright kerchiefs on their heads, instead of hats or bonnets, add 
variety to the scene. Now, Lily, tell us to what land you are to 
be transplanted. 

Lily.—Holland, if I have my choice ; that queer country that is so 
cut up by canals that it is like an enormous Venice. Why, do you 
know, Amsterdam alone, which is but ten miles in circumference, 
is cut up by these into ninety islands, and supports three hundred 
bridges. Then think of the dykes that keep the water from flood 
ing the land, being so high above the surrounding country, that, as 
you stand in the meadows, you hear the waves dashing against the 
other side high above your head. And fancy seeing vessels float- 
ing so high above you! There is such a funny custom there, too ! 
In all the cities you will see small square mirrors set outside the 
windows, in such a way that one sitting inside can see all that is 
going on down the street reflected i: chem. I mean to visit Brock, 
—that cleanest of towns. There the streets are narrow, paved 
with colored pebbles or yellow bricks, arranged in the quaint pat- 
terns, and kept so clean that they do not allow horses or any ur, 
clean animal in them. Ike Marvel in his “ Fresh Gleanings,” tells 
of a donkey and carriage he saw there, owned by some privileged 
person, but the donkey’s feet were waxed! 


Maud. (Demurely.)—Then I don’t suppose they allow boys with 
dirty boots there. How delightful! 

George.—I suppose that was meant for me. Well (with a sigh), 
I shan’t trouble you, for I am banished to Iceland. Couldn’t de- 
cide where I most wanted to go, and mother said, “Go to Iceland,” 
so I have been studying about that country. It certainly is primi- 
itive enough! (Straightening himself up and reciting.) “There 
is nothing in the whole island that can be called a road; no vehicle 
of any kind is on used land; locomotion both for man and mer- 
chandise is only practicable on horseback and at certain seasons. 
A very few houses are of stone, a few of wood, but the greater 
nember are partly of turf and partly of lava blocks, pointed with 
moss, and thatched with sod. No fire is made save in the small 
kitchen, even in winter, and that only to prepare food, the other 
rooms in the farmhouse remaining damp and foul, The first neo 
essaries of life are imported. No manufactures of any kind, only 


the simplest articles of consumption. being woven in the home- 
stead. The most celebrated feature of Iceland scenery is the great 
number of intermittent hot springs, which have given the name 
geysers to similar springs elsewhere. The one thousandth anni- 
versary of the first permanent settlement of Iceland was celebrated 
in August, 1874. 

Maud.—Very well recited, brother mine. Now let us hear from 
Edson. (7urning to him.) What direction do you take? 

Edson.—Faith, an’ how could yees ask me thaat question? Do 
yees think I would be afther goin’ to inny ither plaace but ould 
Ireland? I shall ride round the country ina jaunting car, or per- 
haps a tip-cart drawn by adonkey. Like enough I shall fall in 
love with some rosy Irish girl, and bring her home. I am sure I 
shall kiss the Blarney stone, Then I shall never tell such disa- 
greeable truths as that Lucy’s crimps are pinned on, etc. ; but shall 
instead, always compliment the ladies on their looks, their amia- 
bility, their usefulness, etc. What demand I shall be in! 

Lucy. (Shar ply.)—1 don’t know that girls are any fonder of com- 
pliments than boys, Mr. Impudence; and I’m sure boys excel us in 
making impertinent remarks. 

Edson. (With a low bow.)—My dear sister, 1 am extinguished 
completely! pray glory in your success. 

(Frank and Henry join them, with Mildred.) 

George.—Hullo, boys! and where are you going? 

Frank.—lInto school, of course. 

George.—" So say we all of us.” But just now we are discuss- 
ing the trips that Miss Pomroy wanted us to take and tell her about 
next Friday. 

Frank.—Oh, well, if that is what you want to know, I am going 
to Africa, and I shall bid good-bye to my native land ina ship; 
none of your steamboats for me! I shall go to see the Pyramids, 
of course, since they were one of the seven wonders of the world, 
and then I shall cross the desert on a dromedary, one of those 
ships of the desert, and,— : 

Henry. (Interrupting.\—Why do they call them so? Do you 
know? 

Frank.—I suppose on account of their long, swinging gait, which 
resembles a ship’s motion. Oh! I shall have wonderful adven- 
tures, and no doubt when I get home, I shall write a thrilling ac- 
count of them which you can read. 

Henry.—Nobody asks me what I have decided upon, but when 
I come home wearing a queue, and eating with chopsticks, you’ll 
all know where I've been, 

Edson.—W hat a heathen Chinee you'll make. 

Henry.—You needn’t laugh. I think a nation that has books 
printed an age before the birth of Christ is not one to be sneered 
at. If they are a queer people, they are also very ingenious, and 
many of them very learned. Uncle Ned, who lives there, wrote 
me about the “city of boats,” outside Canton. Forty thousand 
covered boats are anchored in the river, affording homes to three 
hundred thousand people. -There is another thing so curious. 
The only thing all Chinese religions unite upon is the worship of 
their deceased ancestors. What a queer people! Aren’t they? 

Lily —I should think so! - 

Mildred.—Scotiand is my Mecca. The wondrous city of Edin- 
burgh, with its historic old town and magnificent new one; with 
its lofty castle and Holyrood Palace, the interest of the latter woven 
in with the name of Mary, Queen of Scots. Stirling Castle, and 
the beautiful ruin of Melrose Abbey; and Abbotsford, where Scott 
lived ; we can see the very leather-colored chair in his library where 
the “ Wizard of the North” wrought his wondrous spells. Then 
there is Glasgow Cathedral with its marvelous stained-glass win- 
dows, telling the stories of the Old Testament, —and last, but not 
least in interest, the little cottage where Burns was born, and the 
tavern in the queer old town of Ayr, where Tom O'Shanter took 
his “ wee drapit” before his memorable ride. 

Grace. (Shutting her book.) —There, that lesson is learned at last! 

Lily.—Now tell us your choice. 

Grace.—I have thought I should visit Palestine. You know I 
have father’s journal to read from, that he wrote when there. Then 
IL have always wanted very much to see the Lake of Galilee, Jeru- 
salem, Bethany, Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, — indeed all the 
places made sacred to us by the life of Christ. When father was 
there, the shores of the Lake of Galilee were covered with thickets 
of oleanders, all in bloom. Musn’t it have been lovely? 

Lily.—Beautiful 

Fred.—Each place has seemed the best, and we shall have to 
charter a balloon and all visit each, with “one fare for the round 
trip.” 

Agreea (Bell rings and curtain falls.) 

Matud.—And may our journeys be as pleasant as those of to-day! 

(Bell rings again and all go out.) 


— 


BaBYHOOD.—We are profoundly convinced that the first year 
of a child’s life is more tremendously important than any succeed- 
ing twelvemonth, though the creature shall number three-score 
and ten, Consider the blank sheet of paper with which the head 
of every baby, according to the nent ¢ r, is lined. Think of 
it, and shudder when you see nurses and nursemaids writing their 
pot-hooks and hangers upon it, as though they wrote with rolling- 
pins, or, at best, with wooden skewers! Puor human papyrus! 
How many after-scratchings and cuttle-fish rubbings it shall take 
to dim out and rub out the marks, which, after all, may never be 


dingy and dark under snow-white hairs! 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EasterN STATE NoRMAL ScHoo1, (Castine, Me.)—This In- 
stitution closed its tenth year June 14th. There have been con- 
nected with it sixteen different teachers and one thousand pupils, 
one hundred and sixty-eight of whom have been graduated. The 
examinations commenced on Wednesday, the 13th. The governor, 
council, trustees, prominent educators, and a large number of the 
friends of the pupils were present. The recitations were con- 
ducted, with few exceptions, by the members of the school. The 
skill manifested in the management of the classes reflected much 
credit upon the training given by the school. The recitations in 
the common higher English branches, in the sciences and mathe- 
matics, evinced a clear knowledge of the subject. Classes from 
the primary practice department were placed under the manage- 
ment of members of the senior class, and the recitations of the 
« jitle ones” were a credit to themselves and to their teachers. 
The recitation of the senior class in didactics, conducted by Mr. 
Fletcher, principal, received the close attention and careful scru- 
tiny of the governor and trustees. The thorough mastery of the 

* subject indicated that the class is well grounded in the “theory of 
teaching.” This class numbers thirty-five members,—twenty-three 
females, twelve males. It is the largest class ever graduated from 
the school. Its members have age, ability, and with few excep. 
tions, experience in teaching. Nearly all of the graduates, except- 
ing this class, are now engaged in teaching. A number are in the 
West, several in Massachusetts, — the large majority in Maine. 
They occupy positions in normal, high, and common schools, and 
report says “they are doing good work.” The exercises of grad- 
uation day consisted of essays, orations, music, and remarks by 
the principal and the governor, after which the diplomas were 
awarded, The class parts evinced much thought, and the manner 
of delivery was impressive. A decade of years has shown asteady, 
strong growth in the school, and it is now a recognized power 
among the educational forces of the State. s. 


— Reports recommending that instruction be given in the Metric 
System have been presented tothe Boston School Boards, and will 
be considered soon. 

— Two weeks have been added to the Hartford (Conn.) school 
year. The addition makes the school year nearly forty-two weeks. 

— The citizens of Chicago have sent a petition to the mayor 
asking for the admission of women to a share in the management 
of the public schools of that city. They ask for positions for them 
on the School Board. 

— H. Cabot Lodge, Ph.D., has been appointed by the Harvard 
overseers, instructor in history for the ensuing year; Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D., instructor in history and German fer the ensuing 

_year; Thomas Sergeant Perry, instructor in English for the ensu- 
ing year; Walter Faxon, and Edward Laurens Mark, instructors 
in zodlogy for the ensuing year; Frank Winthrop Draper, M.D., 
and Charles Follem Folsom, M.D., lecturers on hygiene for the 
year 1877-78; Benjamin Marston Watson, A.B,, 1870, instructor 
in horticulture for the ensuing academic year; Louis D. Brandels 
as proctor. 

— Atthe commencement of the University of Vermont, June 
27th, degrees were conferred as follows: Bachelor of Arts on 
eight students, including two ladies; Bachelor of Philosophy on 
four students ; Civil Engineer, three students; M.D., thirty-three 
students; A.M., two students. Honorary degrees were conferred 
as follows: A.M., on Luther Loomis, of Lawrence, Hon. Russell S. 
Taft, of Burlington; Ph.D., on Prof. Selim H. Peabody, of Chi- 
cago; LL.D., on S. W. Thayer, M.D., of Burlington, Vt. 

— The Abbott Academy of Andover, the oldest chartered insti- 
tution now in existence for the instruction of girls exclusively, held 
its anniversary exercises, June 27th, at the Academy Hall and Old 
South Church, Nine students were graduated. 

— The Union College commencement was observed June 27th. 
The Chancellor’s address was delivered by George William Curtis. 
Governor Lucius Robinson, and Vice-President William A. 
Wheeler were made LL.D. 


— Harvard celebrated her 236th anniversary June 27th. Com- 
mencement exercises were made all the more interesting by the pres- 


_ ence of President Hayes and several members of the Cabinet. The 


following honorary degrees were conferred: Master of Arts: Thos. 
Gold Appleton, Horace Howard Furness. Doctor of Divinity : 
Rev. Phillips Brooks. Doctor of Laws: Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, Charles Devens, Thomas F. Bayard, The following per- 
sons were elected Overseers: For six years, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., James Elliot Cabot, Stephen Salisbury, William 
oan and Francis Greenwood Peabody ; for five years, Moorfield 

— Secretary Evarts attended the commencement exercises at 
Yale College, of which he is an alumnus. 

— Mr. Charles A, Barry, one of the Supervisors of Drawing in 
Boston schools, goes to England in the Parthia on the 14th of 
July. He will have letters of introduction to John Ruskin, and 
will a the English schools. 

~— The Nicholls party in Louisiana the t of 
Separate schools for on blacks and a ies 
Julius H, Seelye was inaugurated president of 
Amherst College, and Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, with 
‘mposing ceremonies, June 27th, 


~~ Henry M. Spofford, of New Orleans, of the class of 1840, 
was elected president of Amherst Alumni Association. 

— Professor Edwin D. Sanborn, LL D., is the president of the 
United Alumni Associations of Dartmouth College. 

— The eighty-ninth term of the Bridgewater (Mass.) State 
Normal School will close with public exercises of examination and 
graduation on Tuesday, July 3, commencing at 9.00 o’clock a. m. 

— The commencement of the Worcester Free Institute will oc- 
cur on Wednesday, July 11. The address will be given by Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, of Williams College. The graduating class 
will number 27,—the largest since the organization of the Institute, 
C, O. Thompson, M.A., is the principal. 

— Wesleyan University counts among its alumni 334 ministers, 
151 lawyers, 45 physicians, 24 editors, 18 college presidents, 38 col- 
lege professors, and 110 teachers. The alumni have done 4,47! 
years of preaching, 4,254 years of teaching, 2,084 years of law 
practice, and 725 years of practising medicine. 

— The salaries of the teachers of the public schools of Boston 
have been reduced an average of 7$ per cent., aggregating a saving 
of over $83,000 per annum. 


— R. H. Holbrook, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Vineland, N. J., has been offered an increase of fifty per cent: in 
his salary if he will remain at his post next year, and given until 
July 4 to accept. He rejoices ina New Jersey “ Life Certificate,” 
and is to deliver an address at the next New Jersey Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

— The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Put-inBay, July 3d,"4th, and 5th, and an 
excellent programme is announced. 

— Each student at Harvard costs the college $1,200 more than 
he pays. This refers to students who go through the four years. 

— Yale has instituted a professorship of American History, en- 
dowed by the late Mrs. Professor Larned. 

— The Wisconsin University has about four hundred students 
and twenty professors. It is doing well in every way. 

— The Museum of Comparative Zéology, at Cambridge, has 
cost about $985,000, of which the State has given $290,000, private 
individuals $695,000. 


— The Hopkins University, at Baltimore, is the richest in 
America, having an endowment of $3,000,000. The buildings are 
to be erected from the income, the endowment remaining intact. 


— The forty-eight public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., are taught 
in fifty-two buildings. There were last year 1,037 instructors, 132 
principals of schools and departments, 7 teachers of music, and 5 
of drawing, or 1,173 persons employed in the tuition of pupils in 
the day schools. There were enrolled last year 85,725 pupils, and 
the average daily register was 51,047. 

— Tufts College has received 4,000 books from the estate of 
the late Rev. Thomas Whittemore. 

— Princeton College has furnished from her list of graduates 
forty-two presidents for other colleges. : 

— Syracuse University has an etching class in its Art Gallery. 
There are 200 students in the university. 

— On account of the present financial embarrassment of Wes- 
leyan University the trustees have decided to dispense with the 
Latin tutorship. They have also accepted the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Cummings, to take effect April 1, 1878. With the hearty 
concurrence of the members of the faculty, their salaries for the 
year to come will be reduced ten per ceut. 

— The 11th annual session of the Normal Music school will 
be held this year at Delaware, Ohio, from July 3d to August roth, 
The tuition for the full course is $15.00. 

— Ex-President U.S. Grant, has received the title of D.C.L., 
(Doctor of Civil Laws), from Oxford University, England. 

— Dr. J. A. Sewall, of the Normal University in Illinois, has 
been elected president of the State University of Colorado, 

— Prof. F. A. Allen has been elected principal of the Mansfield 
(Pa.) State Normal School, in place of Professor Verrill. 

— Alston Ellis has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Hamilton, Ohio. Salary $2200. He has 
served in the same position six years, and at every election has 
been chosen by a unanimous vote of the Board of Education. 

— The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will convene this year in Nashville, Tenn., August 28, Our sci- 
entific educators will doubtless be well represented. 

— The programme for the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, to be held the roth, 11th, and 12th of this month in 
Montpelier, is an excellent one. 

— The salaries of the Cleveland, Ohio, teachers have been re- 
duced. The salaries over $500 have been reduced ten per cent., 
and those that were $500 or less, five per cent. 

— The graduating class of this year at West Point numbered 
76, one colored. 

— Tufts College: The graduating class numbered 16; the theo- 
logical graduates 6. 

— Brown University: This wasthe rogth commencement. The 
exercises were of the usual character, The graduating class num- 
bered 55. The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon Hon, 
J. M. Morton of New London, N. H., and Rev. E. H. Johnson, of 
Providence. 

— Norwich University, Norwich, Vt.: This was the forty-third 
commencement. Graduates, 3. Rev. T. J. Taylor, of Windsor, 
delivered the annual address. 


— Eight pupils, five boys and three girls, graduated from the 
public school of Denver, Colorado, in June. This is the first 
class that has graduated from the school. 

— The first musical festival of the Pierce and Adams schools, of 
West Newton and Newtonville, Mass., was held at the City Hall, 
June 28, and was a complete success, reflecting high credit upon 
W. S. Tilden, the musical instructor of the Newton schools. The 
audience was enthusiastic. Hon. Julius L. Clarke presented the 
diplomas, testifying to the fidelity of Mr. Warren, the principal of 
these schools, and his assistants. 

— Hillside Seminary, at Bridgeport, Conn., in the hands of its 
new principals, Misses Stone, Knowles, and Slade, has just closed 
a very successful and pleasant year; successful not only in point 
of numbers, but in the thoroughness and excellence of the work 
accomplished by its large and efficient corps of teachers, additions 
to which have been needed and made since the opening of the 
year. The aim of this seminary is to provide young ladies with 
thorough preparation for any college, or, if preferretl, to add there- 
to a course of study extending over two years. This school offers 
superior advantages. 

— The Vermont Education Society met at Bradford, in connec- 
tion with the General Convention, June 30. Its receipts were 
considerably larger last year than the year preceding. 

— The Gannett Institute, Boston, has its full complement of 
pupils,—and celebrated its anniversary exercises June 20, with in- 
teresting ceremonies. 

— Mt. Holyoke Seminary has its fortieth anniversary this year. 
Miss Julia E. Ward continues its principal with an able corps of 
assistants. The fall term will commence Thursday, Sept. 6. 

— Professor Harrington, of Michigan University, goes to 
China as professor of Botany and Zodlogy, for $5,000 a year. 

— The North High School of Attleboro, Mass., commenced 
with fifty-five scholars one year ago, and now numbers fifty-one, 

— The twenty-ninth commencement of the Oread Collegiate 
Institute, Worcester, Mass., occurred June 28, and the address to 
the graduates was given by Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D. 

— Senator Bayard was the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety of Harvard College, and Mr. E. C. Stedman, the poet, had 
an inspiring theme in “ Hawthorne,” and one specially timely and 
appropriate in local fitness and interest. 

— At the recent commencement of Columbia College, New 
York, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Col. Joseph L. 
Chester, of London, Eng., editor of the Registers of Westminster 
Abbey, and author of the Life of Fohn Rogers, the Proto martyr. 

— Commencement week at Andover Theological Seminary be- 
gan with baccalaureate sermon in the new chapel Sunday after- 
noon, by Prof. C. M. Mead, Ph.D. 

— The American Philological Association will hold its next 
meeting in Baltimore, July 10, 11, and 12, 

— The New-York State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Plattsburg, July 24, 25, and 26, 

— The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association will meet in Erie, 
August 7, 8, and 9. 

— The Educational Association of Virginia will meet in Fred- 
ricksburgh, July 10. 

— The commencement exercises of Xenia College, Ohio, took 
place June 19. 

— The amount paid annually in Boston to the seven special 
teachers of music is $20,000. 

— School books cannot now be legally changed in New York 
within five years after their adoption. 

— Baccalaureates were preached at Trinity College by Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut; at Bates College, Lewiston, Me., by 
President Cheney; at Wesleyan University, by President Foss; 
and at the Maine State Agricultural College, Orono, by President 
Allen, 

— The annual season of collegiate contests on the water has 
opened with a triumph for Harvard. 

— The commencement exercises a’ Vassar College were opened 
on Sunday, June 24th, by the baccalaureate address of President 
J. H. Raymond, LL.D A grand concert was given Monday evening 
by the pupils, under the direction of Prof. F. L. Ritter, Ph.D. 
The class exercises took place on Tuesday, and the commencement 
exercises on Wednesday. The graduating class numbers about 
forty. 

The graduating exercises of the High School class of ’76, 
took place in the City Hall, Dover, N. H., on Friday afternoon, 
June 29th, and the reception in the evening. 

— F, P. Moulton, principal of the Littleton (N.H.) High School, 
has accepted a call to teach the classics at New Hampton Institute. 

— Miss Kate R. Whichler, a graduate of Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, and recently a teacher in the Plymouth Normal School, 
N. H., has charge of the high school at Lancaster. Sheis proving 
herself a teacher. 

— The commencement exercises at Tilden Seminary, West 
Lebanon, N. H., have just closed, and never have they been more 
attractive, or more highly commended. The sermon on the Sab- 
bath, by Rev. Cyrus Richardson of Keene, upon the joyousness of 
a religious life, was of great interest and power. 

— Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated forty young men, 
twenty-seven from the Classical, thirteen from the English depart 
ments. Six of the number were sons of ministers, The centennial 
of this institution will be celebrated in connection with the next 


anniversary, June, 1878, 
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New Publications. 


Ourtines or Erymotocy. By S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., 
M.N. A. S., Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Pres. of the Am, Phil, Association, 
1876 77. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This is a most scholarly presentation of the Science of Etymol- 
ogy, and the author attempts to present it as it should be taught, 
and as other sciences are taught. In the introductory chapter the 
words used in speech and writing are treated historically, and con- 
veys information worth ten times the cost of the volume to the 
student. Then follows the presentation of Phonology, or the 
science of vocal sounds as used in speech; Morphology, the 
science of form of words as developed by the various kinds of 
mutation, intermutation, permutation, transmutation, reduplication, 
alliteration, dimorphism, etc., etc. Chapter 4 treats of Synthesis, 
development of meanings, hybridity, eduction, absorption, and the 
numerous other elements which enter into the placing together and 
arranging of the parts of words. Modifications of words by far’esis 
is fully illustrated in the next chapter. Grammar, analysis, affixes, 
prefixes, suffixes, derivations, and synonymy of words are exhaust- 
ively considered in subsequent chapters, to which is added an ap- 
pendix of inestimable value to the student of language. We ad- 
vise every teacher and student to procure this little book on the 
“Outlines of Etymology.” It is a marvel of conciseness, and as 
useful as the dictionary to all scholars, and a valuable guide to 
teachers. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


La Gaviota, THE Sea GuLL; or, Lost Beauty. Trans. from the 
Spanish of Feman Caballero. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Co. Price $1.50. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Edinburgh Review pronounces this to be “the best novel 
ever written in the Spanish language.” In Spain this is pronounced 
to be the finest story by this authoress, who is regarded as the 
Spanish Walter Scott. It is spirited in tone and rich in its descrip- 


tions of the manners of the age. 


Coronation: A Story of Forest and Sea, By E. P. Tenney. 

Boston : Noyes, Snow & Company. 

This is one of those quiet stories that unfold the truest and best 
elements of life and duty. The true Coronation of life is made to 
depend upon personal discipline and heart-culture. Mr. Tenney 
has most admirably illustrated the truth, that the ultimate aims of 
all life’s plans are but the scaffolding by which to build up the soul 
into the likeness of the perfect man. The publishers present it to 
the public in tasteful binding, excellent paper, and clear type. We 
hope this book will find its way to many American homes to cheer 
and bless. 


A Day or My Lire; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton. Bya 
present Eton Boy. “ Venia primum experienti.” New York: 
George R. Lockwood. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Since the time of Thomas Hughes’ “School-Days at Rugby” 

there has been among all classes of American readers an intense 

intetest in anything relating to great schools of England. This 
boy tells his experiences, and relates the impressions made upon 
his mind during the eight years of school life at Eton. He makes 


his day to consist of fourteen distinct divisions—from “ getting up,” 
first daily duty, to “ going to bed,” the fourteenth and last evening 
exercise, It bears internal evidence of being the genuine produc- 
tion of an Eton boy; it is natural, brilliant, and replete with inno- 
cent humor. Young students will be intensely amused, and read- 
ers, both young and old, will be entertained with this little book. 


CuHaucer. “ The Tale of the Man of Lawe,” “The Pardoneres 
Tale,” “* The Second Nonnes Tale,” “ The Chanouns Yemannes 
Tale,” from “The Canterbury Tales.” Edited by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Oxford End and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price $1.75. 

This is one of the rare books that belong to the “ Clarendon 
Press Series.” The text of Chaucer here given follows the read- 
ings of the Ellesmere MS., with some variations from others. 
To scholars and students the chapter of introduction, treating of 
the grammatical forms, pronunciation, and the general remarks 
upon the tales, is of great value. The notes are also very full, and 
together with the glossarial index, makes a most desirable edition 
of Chaucer. It is neatly bound, and the letter-press unexception- 
able. 

The same publishers send us Milton’s “L’ Allegro.” Price 10 
cents. The text and notes are all that could be desired of this im- 


mortal poem. 


MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES, including the district east of the Mississippi River, and 
north of North Carolina and Tennessee, exclusive of marine 
species. By David Starr gow M. S., M. D., Professor of 
Natural History in N. W. C. University, and in Indiana State 
Medical College. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company. 
Price $2.00. 

This book furnishes collectors and students a ready means of 
identifying the families, genera, and species of our vertebrate ani- 
mals. Dr. Jordan has embodied in this work the latest results of 
of zodlogical science, and we know of no similar book which con- 
tains so much and so reliable information suited to the special 
wants of students in the field or class-room,. It is a book that the 
untrained in natural history can use in identifying species. The 
descriptions are accurate and concisely stated. It contains de- 
scriptions of 817 species, representing 116 families, and in no publi- 
cation, of which we have any knowledge, can so much be obtained 
for so small asum. The author shows his practical experience, as 
a teacher, in its preparation, and has made a book which we think 
should be widely used in American schools. 


“ Tue DeaD Secret.” By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Co, Price in cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 

Wilkie Collins is admitted to be the best English novelist of the 
day. He seems to understand the art of story-telling, and this 
story isin his most entertaining style. The characters in it are 
boldly defined, the interest is unflagging from the first page to the 
last, and it will be read with avidity by all who delight in the ro- 
mances of the greatest master the sensational novel-reader has 
ever known, for the plots in it are marvels of ingenuity, and the 
incdients reach the height of the dramatic. Zhe Dead Secret 
is published in a large octavo volume, paper cover, with the edges 
cut open all round. , 


THompson’s New GRADED SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. By James 
B. Thompson, LL.D., author of Day and Thompson’s Arith. 
metical Series, etc., etc. New York: Clark & Maynard, 


This well-known standard series of arithmetical text-books, as 
now revised, consists of the 7ad/e Book, containing mental and 
slate exercises, for primary schools; the Mew Mental, for primary 
departments; the Rudiments, combining mental and slate exercises 
for intermediate departments; and the Practical Arithmetic, for 
grammar-school departments. 

They have been entirely re-written, and embrace many improve- 
ments. The clear, concise, and comprehensive definitions are 
among the marked features of excellence of this series. The 
methods of analysis have been approved by many of the best edu- 
cators in the country. The scientific aud important business facts 
interspersed throughout the series, especially in connection with 
the tables of compound numbers, is a feature worthy of special 
notice by the teacher, in examining these books. The metric system 
has recognition, and the treatment of percentage, and the practical 
tests furnished in the examples of the grammar-school book, seem 
to be admirably suited to prepare pupils for the demands of actual 
life. Send to Clark & Maynard, New York, for copies for exam- 
ination. 


| THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools, 


Academies, and Colleges. By Edwin J. Houston, A.M., pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography and Natural Philosophy in the 
Central High School of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. Price $1.50. 

In all that pertains to good book-making, binding, arrangement, 
style of type, and illustrations, this work is a model. Its size for 
the uses designed, recommends it; and when we come to a critical 
examination of its contents, we find that it is just such a work as 
will meet a want long felt in schools of all grades where this sub- 
ject should be taught. The author shows his experience, as a 
practical teacher, in its preparation. Its statements and defini- 
tions are concise, accurate, and clear. All unnecessary repetitions 
are avoided, and the arrangement of the text in large and small 
type, enables the teacher to adopt it for a brief or comprehensive 
course of study, as he desires, for pupils. The maps are good, 
and the impressions on the excellent paper of the book give them 
give them a distinctness that is a desideratum in a school text- 
book. Mention should be made of the Syllabus at the end of 
each chapter, which is a feature all teachers will appreciate. Lib- 
eral terms are made to teachers and school officers who desire to 
examine or use this geography, by these well-known educational 
publishers. 


ZELL’s PopULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA and Universal Dictionary: in. 
cluding History, Biography, Geography, Science, Arts, and Lan- 
guage. Edited by L. Colange, LL.D. New and Revised Edi- 
ition, Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell & Co, Price 50 cents 
per number. 

We have before us Nos. 33 to 40, inclusive, carrying the alpha- 
betical list of topics from “ Iambic” to ‘‘ Massachusetts.” This new 
and revised edition will contain eighteen splendid new colored 
maps, and be completed in 64 numbers. In the comprehensive- 
ness of its topics, and the concise and thorough treatment of them, 


Comfortable and Cheap Board 


During the Summer, for Teachers, 
Tomkins? Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send for 
circulars. 12g f 


FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Expenses 


ferns plants, flowers, leaves, etc., and bringing them in per- | offered :— 
fect condition from the place where they are found, Re. I. The weusl Academic course of four years for the degree for catalogue. J. 


years for the of 
American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, A TEACHER of wide and successful experience as 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by | School, Academy, or ot 

p i Schools and Families of marked success in fitting for College, and has given 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, oupene® Material, als», for “ Books without Words,” 24 | special attention to Chemistry, Geology, and other sciences. 
College Hill, Mass. children. 


y books, scissors, | of A. 
that is required. 
ever before offered. Send for circu 

126 b 381 Washington St., Boston. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


Mr. W. W. BAILEY, Instructor of Botany at Brown 
University, will conduct a Summer Class in this science, at 
Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. 1., beginning on 
the 24th of July, and lasting one month. A op- 106 8 


years 
of B. D. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Offers superior inducements to young men : 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

moderate. Li 


ht and easy to handle, and ins all| Il. A Philosophical course of four 
hing lik: B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
Ill. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


Cc. E. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divini ay! of three 
for graduates—four degree 


Examinations for admissi st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional eee 


seeking a thor- 


Summer Term o 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, |A of College, whe has had 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
try classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, 
aid to needy students by Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chartered : : : 


Liberal 
and gratuities. Four courses of st March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 
~ ms on Monday, July 2. Send A as Principal or Instructor in High School or Academy. 


SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


ence as High School teacher, desires the Principalship of a 
High School, or a Department ina Seminary or Academy. 


GRADUATE of Bowdoin College desires a position 


Two years successful experience. Best of testimonials and 
references. Address Somes, Wiscasset, Me. 


years 


and manufactured only for Miss Coz. 
» to be made by the 


LADY, a Normal graduate of many years’ experience 

as teacher in public and private schools, would accept 
a situation either as Principal or Assistant. Address 
Teacnuer, Box 15, Dunstable, Mass. 124d 


Principal of High Schools, will make engagement for 
ensuing year as Principal, or Classical Instructor in High 
om institution. Can furnish evidence 


11§ | References and testimonials of highest character relating to 
resent and other important schools. may be seen at 16 Haw- 


portunity for study is offered, combined with a pleasant loca- 
tion in a rich ical field. Good 
them, are earnestly requested 


Lectures will be combined 
field excursions. 125 f 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, formerly teacher of Ger-| all branches of 


Young School,—a delightful location in the su! 
of Portemouth, N. H. For ci apply 
or by letter, at No. 69 Hancock St., Boston. 


Industrial & Fine Art Education. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


East Greenwich, R. I. 25 to Aug. . | aration for H d 
A, » Fuly 25 ug. 22, 1877 et 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes | 9 (102 tf) 


Literary and Musical Instruction. DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


waa f location, and beauty of 


Will be held at 


W. N. EAYR 


B i i F. B.S ’ 
ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL | 
No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.)| ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


The course of study is arranged to secure a th h pre: 
University and for the Scientific Schools. 


Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 


be sent on appli- 


to croscopes, 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


Music Hatt, BOSTON. 


A Summer Institute for special Teachers of Drawing will 
be held by PROF. WALTER SMITH, at his studio at OF 
the seaside, South Boston, Mass., during the month 
of August, 1877. 

Th ber i 
of members will be limited to fifty, and there | Wills, pe 


The course of i 


Demonstration, 
e instruction will cover very fully all matters | Quizzes are free (except { pense of material TI 
ditection of and in | triculants of the Address ELOCUTION. } 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The 28th Winter Session will 7 Ocr. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinical Furnishes and fills situations. 
instruction is given in the Woman’s H tal, Pennsylvania Address 
Iphia, and Orthopaedic i 
ures, Practical 


Address 
122 (1) 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


College Preparation. 


Tel A Yare Grapuate of ten years experience in teaching, 
be Spy- | desires one or two private pupils, either for the Summer or 
the coming year. A faithful student, of fair ability, can fit in 
languages in one year. Best of references given. Terms 
moderate. Correspondence invited. D, BurcHaRD, 
state Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 126 tf 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
on THURSDAY, 


New-Eng 


land Musical Bureau 


E. TOURJE 
Musie Hall. Boston. 


School Committee Notice. 


An examination of candidates for Principal of the Bangor 
High School will take piace on July 10th, next, at 10 
o'clock a.m., in the High School Building. Applicants for 


ospitals. Spring| 120 
i wand Winter 


the position, wishing information regarding the course of 


MISS C. S. G@OLBY resumes in- | studies pursued in the High School, can apply to S. P. 


year. ion in Voice Culture Oct. : 
rawing in public RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M. BrapBury, Esq., School Agent, Bangor, Me. 
For circulars giving full particulars, address 116 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., Mardoch, Stacy and of of RKELLEHER, Secs. 
WM. T. MEEK, aes Address: go West Springfield street, Beston. oo tf EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Departments. Address 
940 Fourth St., South Boston, | ELOCUTIONIBT, 35 Union Sq, | York.“ Monch Reports tor Vaco 
bs ies. 
See’y of the Institute, | K. Fosss, North Cambridge, Mass, Anna Randall-Diehi, 1857. Send and A pplication Ferm. 


| 
| | 
THE FIELD PORTFOLIO. For use in gathering | scholarships 
WwW 
vara institute oi echnology, wi 
open a practical school of German, to begin Ju/y 10, and | 
end August 21, in the house occupied by Miss ee ~—- - od 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


we find little, if anything more, to be desired for an encyclopedia 
for ordinary use in schools, journalistic, and general purposes. 
The topics are in bold black-face type, catching the eye readily, 
and the illustrations giving great additional value to the volumes. 

In the departments of Biography and Science, which we have 
had occasion to consult from day to day, we find this work supe- 
rior to many larger and more pretentious and expensive reference 
works of this class. We are glad to know that the publishers 


and their agents are getting so much encouragement from the pub- 
lic of scholars and students of America. The excellent maps are 
a feature of the work which enhances its value, obviating the 
necessity of having an atlas at hand to fix locations. It is a good 
sign of progress in culture when such books are in demand. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. The Musterpieces of the United 
States International Exhibition, 1876. Parts from 1 to 26 now 
ready. Philadelphia: Gebbie & Barrie, publishers; Fleetwood 
& Hayes, agents for New England, 299 Washington street, 
Boston. 

We have previously noticed this great work, and given in detail 
to our readers the scope, and our appreciation of the high quality 
and admirable execution of the plates illustrating the Fine Arts, 
Industrial Art, Mechanics and Science, and history of the great 
exhibition. This work is destined to live as a perpetual memorial 
of one of the grand historic years of the American republic. It 
will reveal to after ages the condition of art and the industries of 
the nations as shown at Philadelphia in 1876. No. 26 contains the 
steel-plate of “ Touchstone & Audrey,” by J. Pettie, and engraved 
by Cousen. Three fine illustrations from the Art Gallery: “ The 
Erring Wife,” bronze, by J. Gambos; “ Pompeiian Boy Flute- 
Player,” painting by R. Bompiani; and a “‘ Call on my Uncle, the 
Cardinal,” painting, by G. Castiglione. The department of In- 
dustrial Art is beautifully illustrated, and the machinery is clearly 
described in the text, and the cuts are unusually good. The 
paginations of the various departments of the catalogue are so 
arranged that the work will form, when completed, three volumes. 
Price per part is only 50 cents. 


—The Dartmouth, Third Series, Vol. IlI. This sprightly paper 
has been successfully issued weekly for two years during term 
time. The editors for the coming year have projected a series of 


articles by distinguished alumni. Samuel G. Brown, Richard B. 
Kimball, Chas. A. Aiken, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hon. John 
Eaton, Hon, Benj. F. Prescott, and others, are to be contributors. 


Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH D. 


— Dr. Hermann has discovered a new metal belonging to the 
tantalium group, which he has named Mepiunium. 

— Dr. Hann states that the annual variation of temperature in 
the antartic region is only 4.7°F. 

— Schenkel has recently been conducting experiments on the 
relative expense of petroleum and illuminating gas for heating pur. 
poses, and finds that the use of petroleum costs from two to three 
times as much as gas. 

— Strengite, a hydrous phosphate of iron, is a new mineral dis- 
covered by Professor Vies in the beds of limonite of the Eleanore 
mine at Dunsberg, Germany. 

— E. Schmidt finds the specific gravity of bromoform 2775 at 
14 5°, and 2.90 at 12°C. 

— Radziszewski shows that formie aldehyde and grape sugar, 
when mixed with alcoholic potash and warmed, become phospho- 
rescent. 

— Mr. Scott has obtained a patent from the English govern- 
ment for a new process of purifying illuminating gas. In this 
method, magnesia and phosphate of iron are emp loyed for remov- 
ing carbonic acid gas and sulphide of hydrogen. ‘ 

— A solution of chloride of calcium has been used with good 
effect in Rome for watering the streets. With this solution the 
streets remain moist much longer than when pure water is em 
ployed. 

— In Germany, chemical weights, measures, and taps are man- 
ufactured from quartz. 

— Tycho Brake’s Meteorological journal, 1582-97, has been pub. 
lished by the Danish Academy. 

— The Italian government will organize an office for an ocean 
meteorology at Florence or Genoa. 

— Mr. R. Johnston has published a work, 7he Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-76, giving an account of the voyage of the A/er? and 
Discovery. 

— Sideraphthite is the name of a new iron alloy. 
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“GOOD TIMES,” 
Our New Monthly Magazine, 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS,—Will be devoted to entertaining. 
amusing, and instructive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, 
and Selections; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for Exhibi- 
tions and Public Fridays in all grades and classes of Day Schools. 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—It will supply Exercises, Ar- 
rangements, Hymns, and Music, for Sunday School Concerts, An- 
niversaries, Memorial Days, Christmas, and New Year's, and 
other Festival occasions. 

FOR MISSION BANDS.—It will contain Dialogues and 
arranged information on all subjects of Missionary interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to the quarterly and annual Mission 
entertainments. 

FOR COLD WATER ARMIES.—It will give material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, and Dialogues. 

wi iterary Amusements, Entertainments, Suggesti d 
Plans, of the highest order, > 

Our Magazine appears in response to innumerable calls from 
towns and cities in every State and Territory, for more articles 
and of greater variety than can be given in the space devoted to 
the “ Department of Dialogues” in our Vew England and National 
Journals of Education. 

Starting, therefore, with an assured demand, with promised as- 
sistance from our best authors, and from the most popular writers 
of articles suited to the various needs we shall supply, and heartily 
welcomed and endorsed by Day School Teachers, Sunday school 
Concert, Mission, and Temperance Workers, we engage to make 
our =e TIMES” a regular monthly source of best aid and 
supply. 

The first number will be issued August rst, and the Magazine 
will appear thereafter, regularly, on the 15th of the month. 

We ask the cordial and earnest codperation of all friends and 
fellow-workers. We need an agent in every place, to whom lib- 
eral commission will be given. 

The price of *Goop TimEs” will be One Dollar per year, or 
Ten Cents single number. 

Subscribers, contributors, and friends, will address the Publisher, 
THoMAS W, BICKNELL, 16 Hawley street, Boston, or the Editor, 
M. B, C. SLApE, Fall River, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College “BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 


Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, ay School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsesr, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. | 
the Registrar 


Open to both sexes. Address ,» Dr. D. 
PaTTEN. $2 zz 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaprn. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG Las. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strrone, D.D. 


DrvurY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


[ELINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cham 74. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE,” 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. HuLserr. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari: Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation : ace: o Liberal Arts—E. 6. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College — F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. omfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students, Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ing In the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaana/s and other informa- 
on. apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, &@. 


t. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for Young Ladies in the State. 
301 


The oldest Semina a 
| Address Miss Annig E. Jonnson, Principal. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


| GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
| For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. GANNETT, Princ. 


HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Smal] Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss Avge Brewer, Stock- 
123 m 


YOUNG WOMEN, 


bridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror 
Auburndale, Mass. A home f excellent advan 
tages. Address Cuarves C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


‘M4PLEwoop INST. Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
| location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
1242 


| superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


| (TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
| & N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
| Mrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


“WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. Haske tt, Principal. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. SpaucpinG, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 250 — 365 

The different departmen indergarten, Pseparatory, 

| Upper, accommodate a & of both sexes from three to 

twenty-one years of age. Special students received in al 

sections of Department. 

INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and a | For 
2 22 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Willi 
B e or for the en School. or 
F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
R Department of uth C 
R. Ruccias, Hanover, N. H. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Zarre, Vt. A first-class 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scien 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrtn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 7O 


GFPRin GFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars ess M. C Sresains, A.M. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. in each room. A JONATHAN 
Jonzs, A.M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 1231 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. VENWORTH, A.M., Princ. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. Sias 


W AENER'S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. 1. The most institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
MEPESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal] Department, two years. 


For circulars, address 
112% CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address K. H. Russet, Principal. SS 


RHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Next entrance examination July 6, 18 ress, 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 

TATE NORMAL 8CHOO 

Ss For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


Pre GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
es 


For Lad 4 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


th College. A E. Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For Henry Priest, Principal. 89 22 For catalogues, WD Principal 
M48s. INSTITUTE TECHNOLOGY. WON ACADEME, ead 
ntrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September Commercial College. v. EF. D. DLAKESLER, ° 
'9 and 20, §, KNBELAND, Westen” Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 KINDERGARTENS. 
HEF A Itural Inst., HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
FIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yak AMPTON Normal and Agricu O 


College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
addres tt. For circulars and informatior 
Prof. C. I. 426 East 26th street. 


Hampton, Va. For the training of T 
Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 2z 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 
for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. Bursank, Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
M Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
WwW Address Prof. C. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. % 


courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kinde en Training Class te Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. rman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 22 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bsnron. | 


Cheap Bibles. 


lace in Boston where all publications of the 
1BLe Socigty are sold 


AT CosT, 


is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Deposi of Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. ies 
E. CUTLER, Agt. 


SILICATE. 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Pana, 
adopted and extensively used for the 


last Six Years by the 

Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. 

and Stationers keep them (stagie), N. Y. SILICATE 

BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
107 22 


es free; Sample to Teacners. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G, Shattuck.) 


The only 
AMERICAN 


8: 73 Fulton Street, Boston. cow’ 


WASHING MADE EASY. 


WASHERS, Warranted to perform 
MANGLES, work without 
WRINGERS, injury to x 


STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINE CO, 
32 Dey Street, NEW YORK; 


126 tf (2) 58 Long Wharf, BOSTON. 
WANTING SITUATIONS 
TE CHER on, carly, Je or by letter, to 
. B. Snow, Manager of New-E ureau of Educa- 
Boston, and receive jon in 


i 6 Hawley str 
A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Ou'fit and terms 
12 fre. TRUE & co., Augusta, Maine gs 
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- 
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Publisher's Notes. | 


Sure_pon & Co, call 1 special attention to Prof. | 
Olney’s New Arithmetics. This Series, it is | 
claimed, present in two books a very complete | 
course for schools. The Primary is fresh and | 
charming, and well calculated to interést the 
youngest children. The Elements is a book of 
396 pages, and is exceedingly full on business 
arithmetic, and has a great quantity of the most 
practical kind of examples. It also has copious 
list of drill and test examples in Fractions, De- 
nominate Numbers, and Discount, &c. It is cer- 
tainly a very full and complete book, and the 
price, 53 cts. for introduction, is very low.—Col- 
ton’s New Geographies have been elegantly re- 
illustrated, and, with new maps, they are very) 
beautiful, and the prices have been greatly re- 
duced. Specimen pages sent on application. 
Patterson's Spellers, Lessing's New History, and 
Shaw's English Literature are very attractive 
books. 


Tue Standard Hand-Wringer, made by the 
Standard Laundry Machine Company, No. 32 Dey | 
street, New York, and No. 58 Long Wharf, Bos- 
ton, is one of the labor-saving machines which 
every housekeeper will appreciate. It is con- | 


structed on entirely new principles, and has no | widely 


springs or levers. The rubber roll is adjusted 

without a shaft, or rod running through it, pre- 

serving the entire elasticity of the rubber ; and its 

center Leing hollow, it yields, and adapts itself to 

all possible inequalities of the articles passed 

through the wringer, so that the thin portions of 
the fabric are as well dried as the thicker portions. 

It works easily. The metal rods are made of brass, 

and nickel plated, to avoidall rust. We believe it | 
the best and most durable wringer for clothes ever | 
invented. Price, No. 4, with 10 by 2 inch rubber | 
roll, $8.00. 


Tue unsurpassed material furnished by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., for dlack- 
boards, etc., should not be overlooked, when re- 
pairs are being made on school rooms during the 
long vacation. som 


| and other appliances, all about them, and how to distinguish 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATI ON 


these matters in charge should get a catalogue | 
and price-list before purchasing. Address 191 
Fulton street, New York. 


Henry Ho it & Ce. Sen have issued several new 
| volumes of the “ Leisure Hour Series,” for sum- 
mer reading. Pleasant t reading they are. 


TEACHERS and Students in Science should ex- 
amine the Summer Schools advertised in THE 
JOURNAL. 


Harper & Broruers’ “ Half-Hour Series” fur- 
nish good books for vacation trips. 


Hewr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated. Chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric Belts 


the genuine from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address Pucvermacuer Gacvanic Co., 292 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 127 22 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, practical. Send 10 cents to Wm. E. Buck, 
Supt. of Schools, Mancuestsr, N. 118 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 
made to order ; the fancy sketches, half the price of the true 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
| R.L tog t 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘Troy, N. Y. 
Their School, Academy, Chareh, and other Bells, are 
ee for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Trt, 102 St, 


THE “WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty es of Position 
Parior, Invalid Chair, Child's 


The Wakefield Earth Closet and Commode Co. 


Sanitary Reformers! 


Malaria in Camp and Town, Home or Hospital 
may be abated by using the 


WAKEFIELD or CABINET 


003 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


$40, S830, $15, $5. 


A handy and every way satisfactory ‘‘ necessary * 
in the house, requiring attention once in a Z. 
days or wee ks. More w useful than will be believed 
without using. Approved by physicians, nurses, 
scientists, an all users. 


THE COMBINED COMMODE 
And Slop Pail, 


Or $5 Water Closet, Improved. 


erfect substitute for the common chamber 
sand 1, Available everywhere because air-tight, 
cleanly, noiseless, handy. Just the thing for 
stormy ays, dark nights, and four o'clock in the 
morning. ‘Testimonials and circulars on receipt of 
stamp. 
The Only Awards at the CENTENNIAL 
E XPOSITION, The Greatest Awards every- 
where have been given to the Goods made by 


sag 34 Dey Street, New York. 


Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com 


Dining benuty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity, sand 
comfort. Every to 

exact Science. 


ders mail promptly at- 
tended to, Goods shippe 

to any address, C.0_D. 
for ‘illustrated Cire: - 
Quote Fournalof Ed. 


CHAIR MPG. 60., 661 ‘Bidway, N.Y 


READING POSITION, 


THE WILSON ADJ08, 


$50 $20 


FER DAY at home. 
free. STINSON ine Co., P 


Portland.’ worth $5 
d. Maine. 


Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Ot the Old Standard Quality. 


reaps Manz, Gillott s, name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
Justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of #5 Cents, 


IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand S8t., New York. 


f TLONER 


gs TO TEACHERS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
The Best Books x Lowest Prices ! 


REDUCED PRICES 


INTRODUCTORY LIST. 
Pus.icaTions oF J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


We here give the new and special reduced prices of our Standard and Approved School Books, for introduction and exchange. 
on condition that the books ordered are for first introduction into schools where they are not already in use. . 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


These prices apply only 


. The frst column of figures gives the 


Introduction price for a FirsT suPPLY, without exchange for old books in use. The second column of figures gives the Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPLY 


when an equal number of old books in use of corresponding grade are given us in exchange. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. | 
New Primary Geography, » $ .50$.40 
New Intermediate Geography, 1.00 .80 
New Physical Geography, . . 1.12 .85 
Optional Volumes. 
New Pirst Lessons in Geography, .30 .22 
New School Geography & Atlas, 1.50 1.12 
Ancient Geography. 
Ancient Geography and Atlas, 1.50 
New Ancient Geography, . . 1.10 
Onatline and Wall Maps. 
‘New Outline Maps, Smal! Series, 10.00 


New Onatline Maps, Large Series, = 20.00 
Map Drawing. 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing, 50 .40 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Smith’s English Grammar, 
Bingham's English Grammar, 


36 .25 
-50 .40) 


Books sent for introduction will be charged at Introduction 


GOODRICH’S HISTORIES. | 


books being sent us at the close of the introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction will be sent b 


Catalogues and descriptive circulars will be mailed on application. 


Address the Publishers; or 


READING. 


U. $ .50 $. “40 | — American First $ .13 $.10 
icto story 0} 1.05 .80\ The New American Sec. Reader, .20 .1 
Pictorial History of England, . 1.10 .84 The New American Third Reader, .33 , 
Pictorial History of Rome, 1.10 .84 The New American Fourth Reader, .40 .30 
Pictorial History of Greece, 1.10 .84 The New American Fifth Reader, .60 .45 
to atural to. 
(Parley’s) Com. Sch. Hist. World, : 2 ro The New Amer. Primary Speller, .14 .10 
|The New Am. Pronouncing ‘Speller, 120 

‘Butler's Pictorial History of U. S., 1.00 75 | ETYMOLOGY. 
ARITHMETIC. _Haldeman's English Affixes, 1.25 .45 
The New American Arith., Part 1, .17 “13 ‘Sargent’s School Etymology, -60 
The New American Arith., Part 3, .37 28 | ‘The Scholar's Companion, 67.50 
The New Practical Arithmetic, 2 50 LATIN. 

comprising Parts 2 and * ‘Bingham’s Latin Grammar, . 1.00 .75 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC. Bingham’ Latin Reader, 
_Coppee’s Elements of Logic, .60 Bingham's Latin Prose Compos’ n, +50 
_Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric, 1.00 .75 Ramshorn’s Latin Synonyms, 1.25 1.00 


‘Where no exchange rates are given, introductory rates apply. 


LADIES’ READERS. 


Hows’ Ladies’ $ .40 $.30 
Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader. +90 
Hows’ Ladies’ Reader, ‘ 1.00 .80 
Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Readings 110 .84 


and Recitations, 


ELOCUTION. 


Butler’s Literary Selections, Paper, .25 
Butler’s Literary Selections, Cloth, .5°0 


Coppee’s Academic Speaker, 1.50 
Lyons’ American Elocutionist, 1,00 
Oxford's Junior Speaker, . 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, . . 1.00 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


Stockhardt’s 7 nde of Chem., 1.60 1.20 
Tenney’s Manual of Geology, 110 .84 


MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Reid’s Intellect’]1 Powers. Walker. 1.25 


Gtewart’s Philosophy. Walker. 1.25 


prices ; on settlement, Exchange prices only will be required for as many as are exchanged,—the old 


y mail to Teachers and School Officers on receipt of the /ntroduction price. 


G. KX. WHAITTEMORE, 
HUNTER C. WHITE, 


Providence, R, |, 


‘Blok 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


TIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
oa on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 
Pennell's History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Toext-Book. 
Also a large list of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


mt 23 Franklin Street. 22 


Lockwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Publi 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
Whatis Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . . . § 75 

Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
ically. Walter Smith. . * 20 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . e 3-50 
Student-Life at Harvard, e 
The Harvard Book-Rack, . 1.00 
The Portable Book.Case. Send for circular. 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


New Editions. 


Light on the Dark River; or, Memorials of Mrs. 
Henrietta A. L. $1.50 
The Confessions of Augustine. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Prof Wa. G. T. Suepp........ 1.50 
127a D. LOTHROP & CO., Pub ishers, Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men, 
By H. A. Page, author of *‘ Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 

ogee Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 

‘ulloch, D,D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. An- 
drews. From the i4th English edition. Revised. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, pete 
Wise books of incentive biography, judiciously written. 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published : NEW YORK. 
Is GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson. 12mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436 pp. $1.50. 
“Fair, candid, impartial.”—Hov. J. H. Buaxe, Boston. 
patriotism.””—Hown. Grorce S. 
LARD, Boston. ....** Perfection given to the form and style.’’ 
—Hon. Martin Brimmer, Boston ..:..** Able, impartial, 
and statesmanlike compendium.”— How. J. Q. Apams, Mass. 
For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., Boston. 


NDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


ILTON BRADLEY & Co. 
Ge 

@PPRINGFIELDMASS. 

The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language, 


Four parts, paper, 60 
vol., cloth and gilt............ 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 26 cts. a year. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and, Academies. By Cuarces J. Wuire, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. S200. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpers, Author of Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

a of the theory and practical character of the Federal 
onstitution, 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HATPELFINGER, 
ubdiishe 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 
UNDERGILL’S NEW TABLE BOOK. 


e Arithmetical Primer, or New Table Book. By 
Daniet C. UNDERHILL. 36 pp., 18mo. Paper, 4 cts.; 

ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Revised edition. By Danigt ApAms, M,D. 12mo. .65 
ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 
An improved edition of ADams’s New Arithmetic (first 
pobhished in 1827), rewritten in a style much condensed, 
with additions. By Danie ADAMs, M.D. 12mo.. .65 
ADAMS'S KEYS TO REVISED AND 
IMPROVED ARITHMETICS. 


12m0, Cloth, each, 065 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
J . 
Dick’s Recitalions and Readings. 
Nos. 1, 2. 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
._ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 22 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary........--. $ .so0] Lectures $1.00. Key $2 00 
Common School . ‘= The five books to Teachers 
Counting house .. 3 00} for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools lied with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibtes, English and American, all styles, and 
Prices from $1.50 to $15.00. . 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 


American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petouset and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 


Full list mailed on application. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 
eneral exhibitions. Single copies, 25 cts. 
‘ ddress the N. E, PUBLISHING CO., 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mas, == 


ORTER & COATES, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECE, 


With Pasrages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.,) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, 82. 


@ 


416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
AYE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BRITISH h XPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Howarp. Russert. LL.D. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. ’ . 
“ Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 
renewed interest.—London Daily News. , 
TUKKEtY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Roving 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from ‘‘ Household 
Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest. assortment in New 
York, 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our Firet Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6-6 pp. _ 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer, 700 
Wonders of the World, 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... 400 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Dems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. __16 Portraits on Steel... 3 50 


PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Ce ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s 
Hol ‘ ers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
ipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Welbact’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics....- 3.00 


Pre t's Organic Analysis ------------- 1.75 
Papecott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis...-- 450 


1 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 


Publishers. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe's Elementar Chemistry. 
Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New Vork. 


Ten_Years of My Life. By the Princess Fux 
$1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. \l., cloth. 1.75 

and its Kindred By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Dictionary. New ed.... 


104 22 


Publish the following ScHooL AND Text-Booxs: | 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and ,publie schools, wit! 
easy music for young voices, The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-reom. 

Price 50 cents. All orders musi 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, 

Box 231, Melrose, Mass 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c, 


POLYGLOTS. 


Polyglotta Biblia Sacra. 2 vols. folio, hf. mor $ 60 09 
Polyglot Bible Cabinet. 


it vois, fep. 8vo, in oak case, mor. 130 00 
Triglot Seapets. % 00 
Enneaglot New Testament. Fcp. 8vo.cloth.. 6 00 
Polyglot New Testament. 4to, cloth.......... 5 00 
Octozlot Common Prayer. Fcp. 8vo, cloth... 00 
Octoglot Paalter. Fep. 8vo, cloth... ... 175 
Hexapla English. 4to, mor., $30 00; cloth,.... 17 00 
Hexaplar Psalter. 4to, 6 00 
ARABIC. 

Arabic Dictionary by Catafage. 
2 parts. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth’ 20 00 
Arabic Grammar by Wright. 32 vols. 8vo..... 13 00 
Arabic Reading Lessons. Fcp, 8yo. cloth..... 1 50 


Arabic Gospel of Matthew in Arabic. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth. 


For sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 


Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, by mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. 126 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
YESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. 


N2W-ENGCAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars or information, address F. B. Snow. 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE—IT HEALTH. 
Paoli’s EBlectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current . 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed 


by the mo=t 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pan - 


phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, Thisis the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Be't 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 


CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 


Only Award at the Centennial. 
Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


OBJECT-LESSON CABINETS. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philadelphia. 


Circulars free. 
(3M) 


N Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
the market. Warrarted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


id for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., New York. 107 tf 


ELECTRIC PEN and 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies 


srominent Business Firms. 


R. HENRY, Genl. Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St.. NEW YORK. 


IG Responsible and Energetic Agents wanted to introduce the Apparatus, 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 


SIMPLE PERFECT UNRIVALED 
IN IN IN 
OPERATION. WORK. SPEED. 


can be Made by this Process 


from a Single Written Stencil. 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamphlets, 
Catalogues, Lawyers’ Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Manifests, Time Tables, 
Freight Tariffs, Labels, Letter and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, 
Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, &c. 


XB 2000 of these Instruments are in use among Railroad and Telegraph Companies and 


Send for samples of work and description. 
GEORGE H. BLISS, General Manager, — 


220 to 232 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARD & GAY, 
180 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


534.4 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar, 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, Morse’s Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawiey Strest, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
Sample free for 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


CVS & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetios ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutechison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Agi, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


A. M A 
W. H. WHITNEY, WEN, Now 
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OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 


Bingham’s Latin Series. 


New-England Agents: 4G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
Cc. WHITE, 


Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 


(,'88 & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials o of E English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’ 8 Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


VAN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


|SUCCESSORS) TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Kélecti¢ Kducational Series 


A Complete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


Am Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Popular Series. 
A Cheap Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


Series are more extensively used in public and 


private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 


worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 


Thalheimer’s Ancient, 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Schuyler’s Lage, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


Medizval and 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arith 
Schuyler’s Complete A onesie 
's Elements 
uyler’ Trig. and 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
holomew’s Latin Grad 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Duffet’s French Literature, 
"Cow's M 8 Manual of Rhetoric, 


White’s School Registers, 
Etc. Etc. Ete, 


Ua For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, N. E. 


BRACC & CO., 


28 Bond Street, New York 
Agt., 3 School St., [Boston. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


blications for High Schools, Academies, and | 


Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Orton’s Comparative 


Autenrieth's Homeric Dictionary. ......-.---+ 
Rolfe’s Macheth. ... .... .60 
Student's Smalier Classical Dictionary.....- 1.25 


Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans... 
French P: Pare I. a sol. 


Student's Merivale’s Rome.. 
Green’s short Hist. of the En, lish ‘People.. 

Common Schoo! Book- coping 
Student's Cox's History of 1.25 
Hooker's Chemistry 1.00 
Klements of Algebra (revised).. 


Very for introduction. 
Ly 


‘L] ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Hv & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H, 0. HOUGHTON & 00. Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Ontlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &. & 
For New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
$2 Cornhill, Boston. 


Beni & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorpsar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cleth. $1.50. 

i. one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 

happy possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Magic or 

other A pparatus, will find this book of Inealcalable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 


times the price of 
‘portion of the work has already appeared in the Z. 


Fournal of Educ 
furnished eachers for examination, 
Cotes to Teacher 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF * 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 

Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for nw 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 


Danton & Scribner’s 
D. & Trac aod Bhort Course. 


Bartholomew’ Drawing 
Bartholomew’s Primary 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


A. &. MANSON; 4 Brombeld' Boston, 


Gen'l New-Eng 
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G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
W YORK, 


Series of Atlases (1 vole)? 15c. to $14. 
The Elemen Science ©8 (30 vols. ready), 750, 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Watter Smiru, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura] 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-léessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos, 55 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Arithmetics, 
(A Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Keetel’ French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Vuz.: 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION, 


Copies, $1.00. 
Address 


‘GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
738 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHER 
The Franklin ‘series of Readers. 
Ry George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
s Arithmetics. 
Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbelt' Concise History of the U. 8. 


Campbell. 

Seavey’ rich’s History of States. 
Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 

Bartley's School Records. 


Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. ) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of Po and Book- 
keeping. By H W. Ellswort 
For full list, oo particulars, address the oe or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Plane, Solid and Spherical; University Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has — the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

ene uestions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 

demonstration,are introduced, serving as practical 
application of the er of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer- 
t w 

In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works ov Ele- 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction, 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Wwe WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s 
Hills Geometries ; 3 Histor of 
Weber's Outlines of U 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s the 
8 Concise of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History: 


P 
| 
| 
| 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. a 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
| 
| 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, — i 
Kid's Elocution, 
| 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics, 


